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NEW  YORK’S  SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

A  school  population  increasing  so  fast  that  the  richest  and 
most  generous  city  in  the  world  cannot  erect  suitable  buildings 
rapidly  enough  to  accommodate  it — that  is  the  problem  with 
which  the  educational  authorities  of  New  York  are  struggling. 
The  number  of  children  on  register  in  the  New  York  schools 
is  now  over  532.000.  and  that  number  is  greater  by  37.000  than 
it  was  one  year  ago.  The  annual  increase  alone  has  grown  to 
proportions  which  exceed  the  entire  population  of  many  thriv^- 
ing  and  important  cities.  To  meet  the  demands  of  this  annual 
enlistment  of  young  recruits,  the  city  now  plans  enormous 
structures  housing  from  three  to  four  thoirsand  children — in 
fact,  the  building  most  recently  approved  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  crowded  Hester  Street  will  accommodate  forty-five 
hundred  pupils,  and  will  cost  the  city  over  one  million  dollars. 

That  tidy  sum  shows  what  the  cost  of  these  schools  has 
mounted  up  to.  The  buildings  must  be  fireproof,  in  obedience 
to  statute;  they  must  be  open  on  all  sides  to  the  light  and  air, 
which  are  indispensable:  they  must  be  erected  in  those  neigh¬ 
borhoods  in  which  the  demand  for  school  accommodations  is 
most  imperative,  and  that  necessarily  is  in  just  those  crowded 
localities  where  land  is  dearest;  the  mechanical  appliances  for 
the  heating,  plumbing,  ventilating,  and  so  forth,  of  the  modern 
building  of  this  tyi)e  have  enormously  increased  in  expense:  the 
furniture  and  ecjuipment  of  one  of  these  great  schools  cost  a 
little  fortune  in  themselves;  and,  as  if  the.se  considerations 
were  not  enough,  the  officials  charged  with  the  construction  of 
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our  city  buildings  are  hami)ered  at  every  turn  by  legal  restric¬ 
tions  which  do  not  impede  the  energy  of  the  private  owner  who 
consults  only  his  own  interests  and  wishes. 

Iwen  wealthy  and  lavish  Fatlier  Knickerbocker  can  hardly 
he  expected  to  approve  an  expense  account  in  which  school  hills 
amount  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  his  expenditures  for  the 
varied  needs  (.)f  his  large  household,  and  that  is  the  proportion 
the  school  budget  (not  including  bond  sales  for  new  sites  and 
buildings)  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  city's  financial  sheet.  But 
even  were  the  supply  of  money  limitless,  the  element  of  time 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  educational  problem. 

'I'he  planning  and  erection  of  a  new  school  huilding  take  the 
following  course :  The  City  Superintendent  learns  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  school  accommodation  in  a  certain 
neighborhood,  proved  by  the  crowded  classes  in  the  existing 
schools  of  that  district  and  the  large  numher  tjf  pupils  there  on 
part-time,  a  system  which  will  Ixi  discussed  later.  He  reports 
to  the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which, 
after  due  deliberation,  indorses  his  recommendation  to  the 
Board.  That  body,  also  after  due  deliberation,  approves.  .\. 
])r()])er  site  is  sought  for,  and  this  search  develops  much  strife 
.'iniong  private  interests  in  the  neighborhood  concerned  in  the 
matter.  A  direct  .sale  may  be  arranged,  but  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  usually  ordered.  Ex])erience  has  proved  that  these 
cost  more  money,  but  less  time  and  painful  recrimination.  At 
this  stage  in  the  game  the  cor])oration  counsel’s  office  takes 
a  hand  in  it,  and  the  motto  of  the  dignified  legal  profession  is 
known  to  be  the  canny  Scotch  one  of  ‘‘  hurry  no  man’s  cattle." 
After  the  completion  of  the  corporation  counsel’s  share  of  the 
task,  comes  the  requisition  by  the  Board  of  Education  upon  the 
controller  for  warrants  wherewith  to  meet  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  site. 

The  land  having  been  duly  and  legally  acquired  and  the 
city’s  interests  safeguarded  at  every  point,  the  Board  now 
approves  the  plans  for  the  new  huilding  submitted  to  it  by  the 
architect,  who  is  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 
Sealed  proposals  are  advertised  for,  bids  scaled  to  bottom 
figures,  and  the  contracts  are  finally  awarded.  Sometimes  pro- 
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posals  liave  to  be  advertised  for  a  number  of  times  in  order  to 
get  contractors  down  to  prices  wbich  the  Board  will  consent  to 
approve.  When  it  is  noted  that  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
Board  take  place  once  a  month,  it  will  he  readily  seen  how  these 
formalities  consume  time.  Meanwhile  new  scores  of  little  folk 
in  the  crowded  district  are  reaching  the  legal  school  age. 

At  last  ground  is  broken,  and  the  erection  of  the  much- 
needed  building  is  actually  begun.  Another  series  and  variety 
of  delays  must  now  he  faced  and  conquered.  Delays  in  the 
delivery  of  materials,  delays  in  the  completion  of  stages  in  the 
work  upon  which  other  stages  of  it  depend,  delays  in  securing 
exact  and  literal  obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  (and  no 
one  but  a  tormented  contractor  who  attempts  to  work  for  the 
Board  of  Education  knows  how  exasperatingly,  sternly  literal 
a  building  inspector  of  that  department  can  he!),  delays  owing 
to  strikes,  which  are  human,  and  to  New  York  weather,  which 
is  often  inhuman,  and  to  that  perverseness  of  inanimate  things 
which  is  the  most  perfect  exemplar  of  the  abstractly,  purely 
“  cussed,”  and  at  last  the  building  is  said  to  be  completed.  Its 
doors  are  opened  to  the  impatient  throng  besieging  it — a 
throng  fighting  for  admission,  and  kept  on  the  lawful  side  of 
a  riot  only  by  a  strong  detail  of  police. 

The  victims  to  circumstance  who  teach  in  new  schools  realize 
well  how  uncomjjleted  a  nominally  completed  building  can  be. 
Children  and  teachers  move  in  long  before  the  workmen  move 
out,  and  the  opinion  prevails  in  pedagogical  circles  that  the 
particular  stage  of  progress  at  which  the  roof  and  the  walls 
will  kee])  out  the  weather  is  technically  considered  completion. 
But  the  demand  for  school  accommodations  is  so  great  that 
every  possibility  of  supplying  it  is  eagerly  seized  upon. 

Schools  for  which  appropriations  are  made  during  one 
admini.stration,  it  will  he  perceived,  are  not  ready  for  occupancy 
until  the  next  administration  is  about  to  lay  down  the  cares  of 
office.  But  ”  the  school  (|ue.stion,”  as  it  is  called,  is  always  an 
interesting  one  in  New  York  city  politics.  During  a  local  cam¬ 
paign,  the  pleasant  inc(Misistency  may  invariably  he  observed  of 
political  leaders  claiming  the  credit  of  new  schools  provided  for 
during  previous  years  by  “  their  friends  the  enemy,”  while  they 
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continue  themselves  faithfully  to  vote  large  appropriations  for 
the  educational  department  from  which  they  will  derive  no 
praise,  if  another  kaleidoscopic  change  in  administration  occurs 
before  the  buildings  for  which  th.ese  appropriations  will  pay  are 
opened  for  the  children’s  use.  This  is,  of  course,  because  it 
takes  longer  for  Xew  York  to  erect  school  buildings  than  to 
re\"erse  party  majorities.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no 
political  faction  in  Xew  York  would  wish,  or  dare,  to  neglect 
the  peo'^)le's  schools,  tho  each  one  amuses  itself  by  accusing 
its  o])i'onents  of  this  heinous  offense.  A  city  that  spends  more 
than  twenty  millions  annually  for  the  running  expenses  of  its 
schools,  with  occasional  bond  issues  mounting  well  u|)  into  the 
plural  millions  for  new  sites  and  buildings,  cannot  justly  be 
reproached  with  sacrificing  its  children's  interests. 

The  shifting  of  population  is  another  difficulty  with  which 
the  Xew  York  Toard  of  h’ducation  has  to  deal.  A  neighbor¬ 
hood,  formerly  a  residence  one,  is  now  given  over  to  business, 
and  the  schools  there  once  crowded  are  now  half-empty.  Or 
schools,  at  one  time  amply  sufficient  for  a  district  built  up  with 
small  private  houses,  have  become  utterly  inadecpiate  for  the 
armies  of  children  living  in  the  lofty  tenements  now  replacing 
the  older  dwellings.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  some  system 
of  transportation  for  i)Upils  from  the  di.stricts  with  overcrowded 
schools  to  those  where  the  schools  could  find  room  for  them, 
would  better  matters  very  much.  The  pressure  upon  the  city’s 
transportation  facilities  is  already  tremendous,  but  fortunately 
(for  this  argument,  at  least)  it  is  always  in  the  reverse  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  one  which  the  children  would  have  to  take.  It  is 
not  at  the  same  hours  either,  and  these  reflections  might  move 
the  transportation  companies  to  such  limited  degree  of  “  sweet 
reasonablene.ss  "  as  lies  within  their  caj)abilities,  if  the  subject 
were  brought  up  for  their  consideration.  Surely  they  would 
not  object  to  having  their  empty  uptown  cars  in  the  morning 
and  their  em])ty  downtown  cars  in  the  afternoon  filled,  if  this 
could  be  arranged. 

To  satisfy,  in  part  at  least,  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
school  accommodation,  various  expedients  have  already  been 
adopted.  Buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  have  been  leased, 
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tlio  the  strict  building  laws  make  it  very  difficult  to  secure 
structures  which  comply  with  those  regulations;  workshops, 
gymnasiums,  assembly-halls,  playrooms,  have  been  partitioned 
off;  the  apartments  in  the  schools  formerly  occupied  by  the 
families  of  the  janitors  have  been  turned  into  classrooms; 
classes  camp  out  in  kitchens,  shifting  to  the  rooms  of  the  older 
pupils  when  these  reix)rt  for  their  cooking-lesson;  recenth,  in 
a  packed  East  Side  school,  a  class  occupied  for  a  time  the  main 
staircase  of  the  building,  seated  upon  the  steps,  whfle  their 
teacher  ])resided  over  them,  enthroned  in  a  chair  upon  a  land¬ 
ing.  In  short,  every  available  foot  of  space  adai)tahle  for  such 
jHirpo.ses  is  being  used  in  the  school  buildings  of  the  congested 
districts,  as  they  are  termed. 

The  age  of  admission  to  the  regular  grades  of  the  course  was 
formerly  five  years;  it  has  lately  been  raised  to  six,  ruling  out 
the  thousands  of  five-year-olders  altogether,  or  else  admitting 
them  in  small  numbers  to  the  kindergartens  only.  This  law  was 
adopted  with  the  recent  revision  of  the  charter.  W  hat  would 
the  harried  school  authorities  have  done  without  it,  when  even 
with  its  aid  they  have  more  than  ninety  thou.sand  children  on 
])art-time  instruction?  This  part-time  plan  has  been  the  main 
reliance  of  the  officials  in  dealing  with  the  school  pressure  in 
crowded  districts. 

It  is  the  arrangement  by  which  a  room  is  occupied  in  the 
morning  by  one  set  of  pupils  and  in  the  afternoon  by  another 
set.  each  class  being  out  of  .school  for  one  part  or  the  other  of 
the  (lav.  The  morning  hours  are  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  12.15 
p.  m..  and  the  afternoon  hours,  from  IJ.30  p.  m.  to  4.15  p.  .m. 
Each  cla.ss  thus  receives  three  and  three-(|uarters  hours’  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  latest  figures  obtainable  give  a  total  of  more  than 
ninety  thousand  children  in  such  classes. 

This  device  has  many  drawbacks  besides  the  obvious  one  of 
shortening  the  child’s  hours  of  .schooling.  The  morning  hours 
are  always  the  ones  in  which  the  mo.st  satisfactory  work  is 
done  by  the  younger  children,  for  the  whole  physical  system  of 
the  little  child,  more  sensitive  and  less  balanced  than  that  of  the 
adult,  or  even  of  the  older  hoy  or  girl,  is  at  its  best  after  the 
night’s  repose.  In  the  afternoon  classes,  children  are  restless. 
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tired  with  a  morninf^’s  play,  or  perhaps  with  lK)urs  of  little 
household  tasks,  depressed  witli  the  gathering  dusk  of  early 
twilight,  their  eyes  overtaxed  in  the  insufficient  or  artificial 
light  of  rooms  where  work  is  continued  as  late  as  4.15  on 
winter  days.  And  pupils  promoted  into  classes  on  full-time  are 
naturally  at  a  great  disadvantage,  since  the  course  of  study 
takes  no  cognizance  of  the  part-time  system.  It  is  planned  for 
full-time  instruction,  and  heavily  weighted  even  for  five  hours 
a  day ! 

How  can  children  who  have  been  working  for  several  terms 
on  three  and  three-quarters  hours  daily  be  expected  to  take  up 
work  successfully  based  upon  the  assumption  that  they  have 
worked  five  hours  a  day  during  all  those  months,  or  years  even  ? 

The  part-time  plan  has  been  called  a  mere  makeshift.  But  it 
would  be  well  to  ask  now  when  it  is  to  be  put  aside  and  a  return 
made  to  the  full-time  system  for  all  the  children  of  our  city 
schools.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  at  present  ninety 
thousand  or  more  pupils  in  such  classes,  that  the  annual  increase 
in  school  registration  has  risen  to  thirty-seven  thousand,  that, 
under  very  favorable  conditions,  it  takes  at  least  three  years 
from  the  day  when  the  local  need  of  another  school  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  powers  (usually  some  time  after  it  has  been 
recognized  by  the  public)  to  the  day  when  the  doors  of  the 
new  building  are  opened  to  the  eager  children, — in  view  of 
these  facts,  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  that  the  part-time 
system  is  here  to  stay.  Nothing  short  of  the  municipality 
organizing  itself  into  a  building  corporation,  and  spending  the 
city’s  revenues  almost  in  toto  upon  new  schools,  would  enable 
New  York  to  (mt  every  child  of  school  age  into  a  class  for  five 
hours  a  day. 

A  difficulty  may  be  remedied  when  its  existence  is  once 
faced,  but  the  admission  of  its  existence  is  certainly  the  first 
step  toward  its  conquest.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  political 
administrations,  or  of  any  reasonable  expenditure  of  money. 
It  has  gone  beyond  that.  To  house  those  children  now  on 
part-time  would  require  fifteen  new  buildings  each  seating 
three  thousand  pupils  (of  course,  half  their  number  would  re¬ 
main  all  day  in  the  old  buildings  in  which  they  now  have  part 
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of  the  clay);  to  provide  for  the  annual  increase  would  recpiire 
twelve  new  building-s  of  this  size  yearly,  providing  that  annual 
increase  would  considerately  remain  at  its  present  figures, 
thirty-seven  thousand;  it  takes  at  least  three  years  to  erect  one 
of  these  buildings,  and  the  one  most  recently  planned  is  to 
cost  the  city,  for  the  land  and  structure.  $1,037,000! 

This  statement  of  the  problem  makes  it  evident  that  only  a 
combination  of'  the  various  plans  will  meet  the  emergency. 
'Phe  erection  of  as  many  new  buildings  as  possible,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  system  of  transportation  from  the  most  crowded 
neighborhoods,  and  the  re-organization  of  the  part-time 
system,  are  all  necessary.  To  render  the  latter  acceptable  to 
the  people  who  pay  for  the  schools  and  whose  children  attend 
them,  it  must  be  very  materially  changed.  An  admission  that 
it  has  come  to  stay  is  not  an  admission  that  it  has  come  to  stay 
in  its  present  very  objectionable  form. 

The  first  beneficial  result  of  confessing  that  it  can  no  longer 
I)e  deemed  a  mere  temix^rary  expedient  will  be  its  official 
recognition.  The  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  b'ducation,  which 
make  up  a  volume  of  many  impressive  pages,  now  give  three 
lines  only  to  the  whole  part-time  question, — lines  fixing  merely 
the  hours  of  part-time  classes.  The  course  of  study,  as  has 
been  stated,  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  interesting  fact  that 
over  ninety  thousand  pupils  out  of  something  over  half  a 
million,  nearly  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number,  are 
working  three  and  three-quarter  hours  daily  instead  of  five 
hours.  Consequently  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  prepare  a 
curriculum  that  will  deal  honestly  with  this  condition  of 
affairs.  One  important  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by 
parents  because  of  the  denial  of  a  full  day’s  schooling  to  their 
children  is  that  other  children,  more  fortunate  than  theirs  by 
the  mere  accident,  jierhaps,  of  residence  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  a  given  street,  obtain  the  longed-for  full-time  instruc¬ 
tion  refused  by  circumstances  to  theirs.  The  whole  matter 
assumes,  unavoidably,  the  appearance  of  discrimination,  and 
as  such  is  very  naturally  resented.  Therefore,  whatever  is 
done  in  future  must  be  done  for  the  entire  city  and  not  for 
localities. 
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L^se  the  terms  '•  double,  and  single-session  "  classes,  and 
teach  in  double-session  classes  certain  grades  of  the  course  in 
a  parts  of  the  city,  with  a  course  of  study  duly  adjusted  to 
meet  this  condition.  This  is  the  only  fair  method. 

The  part-time  system  is  at  jiresent  in  efifect  in  the  wrong 
grades,— the  lower  ones.  The  very  children  who  can  least 
spare  the  time,  those  who  cannot  dispense  with  the  constant 
guidance  of  the  teacher,  those  most  likely  to  he  hampered  by 
Ignorance  of  the  English  language  and  by  unfavorable  physical 
conditions,  those  usually  confided  to  the  care  of  young  and 
mexi)erienced  teachers  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  work 
effectively,— the.se  are  the  jiujiils  found  in  the  part-time  classes 
as  they  are  now  organized.  If  the  double-session  system  is  to 
be  witb  us  always,  then  it  must  be  arranged  for  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  grades  of  the  course. 

Older  pupils  can  work  later  in  the  day  than  the  little  children 
with  their  more  impressionable  and  more  easily  exhausted 
nervous  sy.stems.  The  discipline  and  training  of  the  school 
and  home  have  had  their  effect  upon  the  older  boys  and  girls, 
who  are  con.secjuently  capable  of  more  su.stained  and  concen¬ 
trated  effort  under  unfavorable  conditions.  The  physiological 
balance  of  the  better  developed  .system  of  an  older  child 
endures  without  injury  a  strain  which  would  unfit  the  little 
ones  for  efficient  work.  Advanced  pupils  can  have  home- 
lessons  assigned  to  them  which  will,  in  part  at  lea.st,  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  hours  not  spent  in  school.  They  do  not  need  the 
constant  attention  and  guidance  of  their  teachers  as  the 
younger  children  do.  and  they  belong  usually  to  the  .social 
element  of  a  neighborhood  which  would  find  it  easier  to 
supplement  by  home-training  any  lessening  of  time  spent  under 
the  direct  su])crvision  of  a  teacher. 

I  he  instructors  assigned  to  the  upper  grades  of  the  course 
of  study  are  invariably  the  most  experienced,  skillful,  and 
competent  in  the  school.  They  wf)rk  to  much  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  do  their  less  accomplished  and  younger  associates 
whom  it  is  the  custom  to  place  in  charge  of  the  lower  clas.ses. 
They  are  more  highly  paid,  al.so,  and  it  is  only  just,  conse- 
cpiently,  that  the  inconveniences  of  the  double-session  plan 
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should  he  borne  by  them  rather  than  by  their  less  experienced 
colleagues. 

The  older  children  can  safely  go  long  distances  to  schools 
situated  in  districts  where  the  pressure  upon  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  is  less  .severely  felt,  thus  leaving  places  in  the  schools 
near  their  homes  for  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  If 
some  arrangement  for  transportation  is  made,  parents  will 
naturally  feel  less  reluctance  to  let  their  older  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  ride  to  school  than  they  would  if  the  little  ones  were  in 
(juestion.  hligh-school  pupils  do  so  at  i)resent.  and  surely  it 
is  not  impossible  for  pupils  a  year  or  two  under  the  high-.school 
age  to  follow  their  example. 

There  should  he  no  attempt  to  make  every  school  in  a 
crowded  district  an  eight-year  school  with  classes  of  all  the 
sixteen  grades  of  the  course.  It  is  only  right  and  wise  to 
provide  for  the  i)rimary  children  first,  leaving  makeshifts  (if 
they  are  necessary)  to  begin  in  the  highest  grade  and  work 
downward.  This  would  exactly  reverse  the  ])resent  method, 
which  starts  all  the  disadvantages  in  the  lowest  grade  and 
works  upward.  Consequently,  all  the  privileges,  the  full  day’s 
schooling,  the  best'  rooms,  the  most  experienced,  skillful, 
and  highly  paid  teachers,  are  reserved  for  the  advanced 
classes. 

Little  children  must  work  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher, 
and  homework  is  for  them  entirely  profitle.ss.  The  hours  of 
schooling  cannot  with  them  he  su])i)lemented  with  home  read¬ 
ing  and  .study,  the  use  of  libraries  and  museums,  the  i)repara- 
tion  of  wi.sely  assigned  tasks,  tho  all  of  these  auxiliaries  are 
possible  for  the  older  ])upils.  The  years  before  twelve  or 
thirteen  are  extremely  impressionable  ones;  this  is  the  ])eriod 
in  which  the  very  foundations  of  character  are  laid,  the  years 
most  .susce])til)le  to  discipline,  those  in  which  ol)edience  to  law¬ 
ful  authority  becomes  second  nature,  reflex  almost.  Our 
great  cosmopolitan  ])opulation  with  its  varying  .standards,  its 
unlike  ideals  of  conduct,  its  widely  differing  theories  of  right 
living,  can  ill  .spare  any  part  of  these  most  vital  years  from 
its  children's  training,  that  training  which  is  to  Americanize 
them,  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  their  environment,  to 
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teach  them  to  conform  to  those  conditions  under  which  they 
are  to  lead  their  lives,  to  make  happiness  anrl  success  possible 
to  them. 

The  early  years  of  the  course  must  he  full-time  years,  if 
New  York  has  to  dispense  with  every  educational  luxury  to 
obtain  them  for  her  children.  These  years  of  complete  in¬ 
struction  are  not  superfluities  which  may  be,  at  a  pinch,  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  but  in  a  city  of  such  vast  heterogeneity  they  are 
educational  necessities.  These  are  the  years  which  make 
possible  the  patriotism,  the  law-abiding  citizenship,  the  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty,  of  the  adult.  \Ve  change  opinions  in  later  life, 
but  not  the  emotional  basis  of  our  character,  and  right  living 
is  a  matter  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  reason. 

“  The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  ’’  is  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  theory  to  which  this  American  nation  is  com¬ 
mitted,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  not  five  per  cent,  of 
our  pupils  ever  go  beyond  the  elementary  schools,  it  is  evident 
that  the  righteous  flemands  of  those  .schools  must  be  satisfied 
first.  No  doubt  it  is  desirable  that  children  .should  have  a 
more  thoro  intellectual  training  than  the  elementary  school 
can  give,  but  the  desirable  is,  unluckily,  not  always  the  attain¬ 
able.  Parents  do  not  put  their  children  into  shops  and 
factories  at  fourteen  years  of  age  because  they  wish  to  d(3  so. 
but  because  they  must. 

The  compulsory-education  law  was  amended  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1903.  and  it  is  now 
much  more  stringent  than  ever  before.  It  was  dealt  with  as 
essentially  related  to  the  child-labor  measures,  which  were  also 
wisely  amended  at  the  same  session,  and  conseciuently  this 
group  of  allied  statutes  is  now  logical  and  homogeneous.  The 
child-labor  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Robert  Hunter  is  the 
chairman,  was  the  most  active  agent  in  convincing  a  fair- 
minded  legi.slature  that  these  amendments  to  the  law  were 
needed  for  the  protection  of  the  children. 

But  this  very  improvement  in  the  compulsory  education  law 
makes  the  injustice  of  our  i)resent  part-time  sy.stem  the  more 
evident.  A  child  is  required  to  attend  school  until  he  has 
completed  his  fourteenth  year,  l,)ut  attendance  below  certain 
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grades  of  the  school  course  is  not  sufficient.  The  school-at¬ 
tendance  certificate  reads  as  follows: 


DEPARTMENT  OE  h:i)LX'ATK)X 

THE  CITY  OF  XKW  YORK 

To  THE  Bo.\rd  of  He.xlth, 

The  City  of  New  York. 

Borough  of . 

I  TIEREBV  CERTIEY  TH.\T . 

residing  at . in  the  City  of  New  York,  has  attended — 


School  No.  .  . . 

. ..  No. .  . . 

.  .  .  .  Street . 

. days. 

School  No.... 

. ..  No. .  . . 

....  Street . 

. davs. 

ScIkkiI  No  ... . 

. ..  No. .  . . 

.  .  .  .  Street . 

. davs. 

An  aggregate  of . davs  since . thirteenth  birthday : 

that  .said  child  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  .sentences  in  the 
haiglish  language  and  has  received  instruction  during  such 
period  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  and 
geography,  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions;  and  furthermore,  that 
.said  child,  according  to  the  records  of  above-named  school. 

is . years  and . months  old,  and  that  its 

parent,  guardian  or  custodian  is . 

( Signed )  . 

Principal  of  School  No. 

D.\te . 190 

§  384  L  of  Penal  Code,  5  ; — 

Any  person  wlio  makes  a  false  statement  in  or  in  any  relation  to  any 
application  made  for  an  employment  certificate  as  to  any  matter  retiuired  by 
Articles  6  and  1 1  of  the  Lal)or  Law  to  ai)pear  in  any  affidavit,  record,  trans¬ 
cript  or  certificate  therein  provided  for.  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  punished  for  a  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ;  for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment ;  for  a 
third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impris¬ 
on  ment. 

Notice — This  certificate  is  not  to  be  issued  to  a  child  unless 
he  has  attended  school  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  days 
since  his  thirteenth  birthday. 
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English  grammar,  geography,  and  fractions  are  not  taught 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  course,  and  in  future  the  Board  of 
Health  will  recpiire  the  completion  of  the  5  A  grade  (the 
first  term  of  the  fifth  school  year)  before  deeming  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  law  fulfilled  and  issuing  a  permit  for  the  child  to 
work.  If  children  are  in  jiart-time  classes  below  that  grade, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  how  much  longer  it  will  take  them  to 
satisfy  the  very  moderate  scholastic  reiiuirements  of  the  law 
than  it  takes  their  more  fortunate  comrades  who  may  have 
full-time  instruction.  Many  of  these  children,  also,  work 
with  the  tremendous  handicap  of  a  foreign  language,  and, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  the  regular  subjects  of  the  course, 
they  are  compelled  to  learn  English.  This  foreign-ljorn 
element  constitutes  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  in 
certain  distincts  of  the  city,  and  is  necessarily  found  in  grades 
where  the  normal  average  age  is  much  less  than  the  ages  of 
such  non-English-s])eaking  pupils.  The  part-time  plan  at 
])resent  works  great  hardship  to  these  children. 

In  the  number  of  the  elementary  schools  built,  for  the  future, 
in  the  (as  yet)  uncrowded  parts  of  the  city,  whole  floors  are 
being  used  by  tbe  various  annexes  of  the  high  schools.  This 
is  one  reason  for  the  anomalous  existent  situation  in  which  we 
have  over  ninety  thousand  elementary  pupils  unable  to  obtain 
a  full  day's  .schooling  and  few  or  none  in  .secondary  schools  on 
part-time.  The  elementary-school  buildings  arc  erected  by 
the  city  for  elementary-.school  children,  and  if  any  method  can 
])ossiblv  be  devised  for  filling  their  empty,  or  half-empty 
rooms,  with  the  pu])ils  of  the  lower  grades  now  doing  less  than 
a  full  day's  work,  the  high-school  students  must,  in  common 
fairness,  be  refiuired  to  vacate  tbcm.  The  .seats  now  occupied 
by  these  advanced  classes  will  serve  admirably  for  seventh-  and 
eighth-year  pupils  from  the  congested  districts,  and  their 
absence  from  the  packed  .schools  of  their  neighborhoods  will 
leave  much-needed  ])laces  for  the  younger  children,  who  have 
been  too  long  sacrificed,  and  who.se  deprivations  the  amended 
compulsory-education  law  now  accentuates  by  its  scholastic 
re(|uirements,  reasonable  as  the.se  admittedly  are. 

The  adoption  of  any  transportation  sy.stem  from  the 
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crowded  neighborhoods  to  elementary  schools  occupied  in  part 
by  high-school  pupils,  would  compel  the  secondary  schools  to 
arrange  their  hours  of  instruction  upon  the  double-session 
basis.  But  every  argument  in  favor  of  its  adoption  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  applies  with  still 
greater  force  to  the  students  of  a  high  school.  Their  daily 
school-hours  are.  even  now,  fewer  than  those  of  the  elementary 
pupils  and  their  classes  only  half  as  large.  The  douhle-.session 
system  could,  therefore,  easily  he  arranged  to  exact  of  the  high- 
school  hoys  and  girls  ( whose  ages  range  from  thirteen  years 
to  eighteen  or  nineteen)  all  that  should  reasonably  he 
expected  of  them.  And  wherever  cla.s.ses  are  taught  on  a 
double-session  basis,  whether  in  .secondary  schools  or  in  the 
last  years  of  the  elementary  cour.se,  students  who,  from  any 
cause,  fall  behind  in  their  standing  should  he  recpiired  to  re¬ 
port  at  certain  hours,  before  or  after  their  regular  session,  for 
sjjecial  instruction  in  the  proper  methods  of  study.  Teachers 
of  double-session  cla.sses  would  thus  render  the  .same  full  day 
of  .service  as  those  in  charge  of  single-session  classes.  This 
individual  assistance  would,  of  course,  make  necessary  the 
use  of  one  or  two'  of  the  rooms  so  valuable  in  our  crowded 
schools,  hut  pupils  demanding  such  close  ])ersonal  guidance 
would  he  a  .small  minority — a  minority,  tho,  whose  needs 
must  he  recognized  and  provided  for. 

One  thing,  if  no  more,  is  certain :  children  who  can  .spend  so 
few  years  in  .school  as  the  great  mass  of  our  pupils  can  sjjend, 
should  unquestionably  u.se  those  few  to  the  he.st  possible 
advantage,  and  the  interests  of  the  majority  should  he  cared 
for  first. 

Ai.ida  S.  Williams 

Princii'Ai.  of  Public  School  33, 

Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York 
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THE  PHILOSOPHER’S  STONE  OF  THE 
PHILISTINES 

riie  Philistine  idea  of  culture  was  long  ago  an  intruder  at 
college;  now  it  is  an  invader.  Ifstimate  of  liberal  education 
as  a  fairly  fixed  product  to  be  bad  in  four  years  is  held,  openly 
or  tacitly,  by  a  whole  camp  of  Philistines  within  the  gates.  If 
to  some  keener  and  franker  minds  among  them  there  remains 
at  the  end  a  grievous  discrepancy  between  outlay  and  approved 
result,  their  discontent  may  well  prove  a  saving  grace.  At 
least  their  redemption  is  not  furthered  by  glossing  over  the  dis- 
crei)ancy.  The  average  of  knowledge  possessed  at  graduation 
to-day  is  perhaps  more  than  that  carried  away  fifty  years  ago; 
hut  as  to  culture  the  college  may  well  be  less  complacent. 
Peside  the  average  youth  issuing  from  academic  gates  fifty 
years  agf),  to-day’s  youth  has  a  certain  rawness.  ?Iis  hallmark 
is  not  so  clear.  His  character  is  less  easily  discernible  in  a 
crowd.  This  does  not  mean,  we  hasten  to  remind  ourselves, 
that  the  machinery  has  deteriorated.  It  does  not  even  mean, 
of  necessity,  that  the  elective  system  has  cheated  our  faith. 
It  means  primarily  that  college  is  more  inclusive,  not  only 
of  studies,  but  of  students.  It  means  that  men  come  up  now, 
not  only  from  country  parsonages  and  pillared  porches,  but 
also  from  factories,  from  crossways  with  hopeless  names,  from 
mean  and  noisy  streets.  Here  is  a  great  gain;  hut  it  is  not  to 
be  realized  cheaply.  As  more  men  seek  cf)llege  culture,  we 
must  labor  lest  the  average  of  college  culture  thereby  tend 
nearer  to  the  circulating  library  and  the  correspondence  school. 
'I'he  homely  proverb  is  not  quite  true.  You  can  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  .sow’s  ear — in  time.  It  is  our  national  boast  so 
to  do.  But  you  cannot  always  make  it  in  four  years.  To 
assume  that  you  can  is  to  range  yourself  with  the  Philistines. 

To  increase  manifold  the  output  of  purses  not  silken,  but 
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silky,  is  the  strong  temptation  offered  by  the  very  eagerness  of 
the  throng  bringing  up  their  sow’s  ears.  It  is  too  much  for 
their  patience  that  they  should  ix)Stpone  the  precious,  intangi¬ 
ble  reward  to  the  life  of  their  children  unborn.  Bred  to  the 
quick  American  faith  in  achievement  according  to  effort,  they 
will  have  it  now  for  themselves.  And  in  wonderful  measure 
it  is  unto  them  according  to  their  faith — in  wonderful  measure, 
but  still,  for  many  of  them,  below  their  ambition.  To  recognize 
this  hard  fact  is  not  an  admission  of  cowardice;  it  is  mere 
honesty — honesty  toward  the  ideal  of  academic  culture, 
honesty  toward  the  generous  impulse  that  lifts  blundering 
hands  to  drag  it  down.  To  the  many,  as  to  the  few,  .Academe 
must  pay  its  debts  in  sterling. 

And,  by  a  swift  turn  of  time,  the  upholding  of  the  academic 
gold  standard  is  the  peculiar  responsibility  of  the  newest  of 
academic  organizations.  The  burden  is  borne  by  the  whole 
body;  but  it  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  department  of 
hhiglish.  The  swift  promotion  of  this  one  member  has  not 
been  without  that  civil  strife  deprecated  in  the  apostolic  figure. 
The  hand  said  to  the  foot.  Have  I  need  of  thee?  The  new 
humanity  had  to  fight  for  mere  recognition  from  the  elder 
humanities.  Now  that  it  has  advanced  from  recognition  to 
predominance,  the  reviving  of  old  disputes  would  be  futile. 
Not  so  the  measuring  of  the  new  service  by  the  old  challenges. 
Shall  we  not  cheapen  culture,  said  our  stout  old  Greeks  and 
Romans,  by  elevating  to  the  rank  of  college  courses  what 
ought  to  be  pursued,  as  it  bas  been  pursued,  at  home  for 
l)leasure?  .\nd  again,  with  more  weight.  Are  we  not  making 
in  effect  new  territory  out  of  old?  This  land  of  English  is 
land  of  Latin.  Greek,  rhetoric,  logic,  philosophy,  history.  Or 
will  you  take  upon  yourselves  alone  the  guardianship  of  literary 
culture?  These  were  the  challenges,  not  of  bigotry,  but  of 
conservatism.  They  had  at  their  back  a  noble  tradition. 
They  must  not  be  forgotten,  if  we  are  to  make  of  English  what 
we  are  bound  to  make,  alike  by  promise  and  by  suddenly  ex- 
l)anded  opportunity. 

Concession  to  popularity  need  not  be  inferred  from  the 
flocking  of  students.  Certainly  no  other  college  stiuly  is  so 
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widely  popular  as  English ;  but  we  may  as  easily  infer  that  it 
answers  a  need  of  the  throng  as  that  it  merely  answers  a 
wish.  Besides,  popularity  in  itself  is  evil  only  to  that  jealousy 
for  culture  which  ungenerously  resists  the  diffusion  of  culture. 
Few  indeed  should  any  longer  maintain  the  assumption  that 
the  way  is  slippery  and  downward  because  it  is  broad,  or  that 
the  older  ways  are  upward  in  jrroportion  as  they  are  kept 
narrow.  But  how  is  it  come  to  pass  that  the  popularity  of  the 
vernacular  literature  dis])enses  many  students  from  knowing 
any  other,  that,  in  the  parlance  of  the  campus,  literature  means 
English  literature?  The  Philistine  view  that  English  is  litera¬ 
ture,  the  other  languages  merely  language,  if  it  has  not  pre¬ 
vailed  because  of  arrogance  or  malfea.sance  in  teachers  of 
Ihiglish,  at  any  rate  has  not  ])revailed,  as  they  have  too  readily 
assumed,  simply  because  of  bigotry  or  ])edantry  in  teachers  of 
other  tongues.  If  the  perverse  assumption  of  the  campus  has 
not  been  e.\i)licitly  encouraged,  it  has  too  often  been  implicitly 
accepted.  That  the  vernacular  must  be  every  one's  readiest 
approach  to  literary  culture  permits  no  one  to  tolerate  the  use 
of  it  as  the  only  means.  Rather  this  is  to  narrow  and  degrade 
the  whole  conce])tion.  When  students  will  he  heaping  up 
to  themselves  courses  in  modern  English  literature,  will 
the  profes.sors  of  the  new  school  simply  shake  their  heads, 
deploring,  like  actors,  the  fondness  of  their  public?  Or  will 
they  strictly  set  them.selves  against  an  instant  danger?  To 
see  that  “  advanced "  courses  compel  advance,  instead  of 
o])ening  another  door  into  the  same  room;  to  restrict  those 
studies  of  recent  i)hases  which  demand,  for  discussion  that  is 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  conversation,  background;  to  insist 
progressively  on  those  larger  relations  which  make  real 
progress  in  any  literature  dependent  on  appreciation  of  some 
other  literature — this  is  the  way  of  faithfulness.  Only  so 
are  they  of  the  favorite  school  guides  and  philosophers  as  well 
as  friends. 

But  is  not  a  great  i)art  of  the  service  rendered  to  culture  by 
college  courses  in  English  the  teaching  of  men  to  read? 
Assuredly  the  habit  of  reading,  among  our  young  barbarians, 
is  neither  too  common  nor  too  discriminating.  Therefore  a 
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legitimate  object,  a  legitimate  use  of  popularity,  is  stimulation. 
But  if  the  college  is  to  give  more  than  the  school,  the  uni¬ 
versity  extension,  and  the  popular  lecture,  it  cannot  rely  on 
stimulation  mainly,  or  even  largely.  The  college  teacher  of 
English,  more  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  so  strong  is  the  drift 
toward  his  subject,  must  be  scrupulous  to  keep  himself  pure 
from  the  sensational.  Because  there  is  great  cry  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  English  as  a  philosopher’s  stone,  making  gold 
forthwith,  he  must  renounce  that  alchemy  for  slower  science. 
If  our  colleges  suffered  of  old  from  a  certain  remoteness  of 
subjects  and  of  treatment,  they  may  suffer  none  the  less  to-day 
from  familiarity. 

The  second  objection,  that  English  is  not  a  definite,  separate 
field,  has  been  answered  too  clearly  by  experience  to  require 
further  discussion  of  theory.  Tho  the  vernacular  is  indeed 
the  medium  of  most  studies,  the  separate  study  of  it  has  an 
approved  importance.  Xo  one  any  longer  disputes  the  place 
of  the  English  language  among  the  other  languages  for 
linguistic  study.  On  the  other  hand,  the  habit  of  practically 
divorcing  language  from  literature,  which  was  urgjd  against 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  later  against  French  and  German,  by  the 
champions  of  English,  crept  into  their  own  camp.  Whereas 
the  older  teaching  had  suffered  language  to  crowd  literature 
until  the  plea  for  the  classics  as  humanities  was  no  longer  con¬ 
vincing  to  the  majority,  the  new  teaching  let  literature  crowd 
language  to  a  point  of  grave  danger.  Happily  the  strife  of 
ancients  and  moderns  forced  reform  on  both  camps.  Hellas 
above  ground  appeals  once  more  to  the  soul;  and  England  has 
looked  to  her  foundations.  Very  significant  to  academic  cul¬ 
ture  is  the  revival  of  the  good  old  word  philology  in  its  good 
old  comprehension  of  both  language  and  literature. 

Another  plea  for  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  English  con¬ 
tained  implicitly  a  great  promise.  In  urging  the  peculiar  op¬ 
portunity  ofi’ered  by  the  vernacular  of  teaching  literature  as 
literature  the  new  school  implicitly  agreed  to  teach  so.  It 
declared  as  its  great  concern  the  immediate  approach  open 
thru  the  language  understood  of  all  to  literary  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Literary  appreciation  the  elder  schools  might  serve,  as  in 
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the  past  tliey  had  served,  indirectly;  but  for  an  increasing  mass 
of  students  the  foreign  tongue  was  a  medium  far  from  trans¬ 
parent.  Jt  was  to  l)e  the  distinct  office  of  English  to  bring 
this  mass  directly  to  literature.  Now  literature  is  a  product 
delicately  complex,  inade  of  hi.story  past,  of  society  present, 
and  of  the  artistic  individuality.  All  these  aspects  invite  at¬ 
tention;  all  come  fairly  within  the  purview  of  a  chair  of 
English  as  necessary  both  to  full  comprehension  and  to  exact 
appreciation;  but  not  all  alike.  If  the  professor  of  English 
is  nf)t  to  arrogate  to  himself  a  ])rofessorship  of  things  in 
general,  he  must  depend  largely  for  the  first  two  aspects  on 
men  who  should,  at  any  rate,  view  them  more  widely  and 
wisely  than  he.  The  independent  value  of  the  teaching  of 
English  can  be  realized  only  by  beginning  with  frank  recogni¬ 
tion  of  these  jjoints  of  natural  dependence.  For  lack  of  such 
recognition  have  come  not  a  few  failures  to  keep  the  great 
promise.  Men  that  .should  know  better  have  gone  on  doling 
out  biography  and  summarizing  society  in  the  bad  old  fashion 
discarded  by  the  teaching  to  which  thc.se  matters  in  the  first 
in.stance  belong.  To  call  tin's  tbe  teacbing  of  literature  bas 
the  .sole  advantage  of  evading  judgment  upon  it  as  the  teaching 
of  history  or  .sociology. 

Such  teaching  is  even  farther  astray  in  that  it  lays  false 
emjdiasis.  Its  fault  is  not  only  in  teaching  these  accessories  to 
the  study  of  literature  badly,  but  in  teacbing  them  too  much, 
in  using  Taine's  (k^trine  of  the  milieu  as  singly  sufficient. 
For  the  title  asserted  by  Englisb  is  jiroved  by  primary  con¬ 
sideration  of  literary  expression,  of  artistic  ])roduct,  of  form. 
Its  ])roper  approach  is  from  this  side.  Considering  both  poem 
and  poet,  both  drama  and  dramatist,  it  properly  seeks  the  man 
thru  his  work.  And  in  effect,  if  it  reverse  this  natural  process, 
it  may — it  often  does — fail  to  emerge  upon  its  own  field.  For 
dwelling  .so  long  on  the  arti.st  and  his  time  it  may  hardly  reach 
the  art  at  all.  Doubtless  .some  men  of  letters,  DeOuincey  for 
example,  and  Rossetti,  can  be  comprehended  only  by  extrinsic 
conditions;  but  these  are  not  the  great  men  of  letters,  and  they 
are  exceptions.  In  general  we  learn  from  the  writing  that  about 
tbe  writer,  not  only  whicb  he  wished  us  to  know,  but  which 
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alone  is  for  the  study  of  literature  worth  knowing.  His 
eminence  is  that  he  expressed  himself.  His  expression  is  the 
proper  matter  of  literary  study.  That  he  was  an  unfaithful 
husband,  or  threw  his  cook  out  of  window,  or  found  anarchy 
or  handicraft  a  solution  for  the  problems  of  society, — such 
facts  may  have  some  importance  as  contributory;  but  in  so 
far  as  a  college  chair  of  English  deals  in  them  as  staple  it 
competes,  on  the  one  hand,  with  other  depai^ments  better 
equi])ped  for  extracting  their  significance,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  ])opular  lecture.  Far  from  teaching  literature 
as  literature,  it  is  hardly  teaching  literature  at  all. 

Out  of  its  own  mouth,  then,  shall  English  in  college  be 
judged;  and  if  so  it  be  in  times  and  i)laces  found  wanting,  so 
also  it  has  won  its  highest  ])raise.  Its  best  achievement,  in 
drawing  thru  the  vernacular  all  literary  studies  toward  literary 
culture,  vindicates  its  position  among  humane  letters.  But 
the  very  eminence  of  the  men  who  have  kept  faith  with  that 
ideal  is  the  sharpest  reminder  that  no  indulgence  in  the  otiose, 
no  concession  to  the  impatient,  can  he  permitted  to  those  who 
keep  the  gates  of  culture.  The  peculiar  duty  imposed  by 
peculiar  opportunity 'is  to  see  that  enthusiasm  for  the  national 
literature  shall  not  remain  provincial,  that  wherein  one  mem- 
l)er  profiteth  all  the  memhers  shall  rejoice.  That  the  particular 
gain  shall  be  indistinguishable  in  the  general  is  the  very  idea  of 
culture.  W  hile  it  renounces  the  papacy  of  letters  to  which  it 
has  been  elevated  by  college  Philistines.  English  achieves  the 
vindication  of  its  ]WO])er  title  ultimately  by  opening  literature 
in  its  literary  asjiects.  To  slight  this  as  technical  and  dull  is 
to  miss,  with  the  Philistines,  the  liberal  scope  of  art.  Wliat 
.\ristotle  preached,  what  Shakspere  practiced,  is  larger,  more 
enduring,  more  vital,  than  the  pebbles  in  the  mouth  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  or  even  the  repulse  of  the  Armada.  By  inculcating 
appreciation  of  literature  in  elucidating  the  literary  significance 
of  literary  forms  shall  English  be  ultimately  justified  of  her 
children. 

Ch.arles  Sears  Baldwin 

Yale  University 
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TRAINING  OF  TECHNICAL  CHEMISTS^ 

The  world’s  growth  in  manufacturing  industries  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously  during  the  last  century.  This  marked 
progress  has  resulted  from  a  greater  and  more  widely  dififused 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  their  application.  In  this  great 
advance  the  United  States,  aided  by  her  wonderful  and  vast 
natural  resources,  has  taken  a  very  important  part.  In  1850 
the  value  of  manufactured  products  in  the  United  States  was 
$1,000,000,000.  This  has  increased  to  the  astonishing 
figure  of  $13,000,000,000  in  1900,  while  the  value  of 
unmanufactured  agricultural  products  was  estimated  at 
$4,000,000,000. 

In  bringing  about  this  great  increase,  chemistry,  assistetl  by 
engineering,  has  played  a  most  important  part.  Our  iron  and 
steel  industries,  our  whole  field  of  metallurgy,  and  indeed  the 
majority  of  the  great  industries,  would  have  remained  in  a 
crude,  dormant  state  had  it  not  been  for  the  important  work 
of  the  chemist  and  his  more  practical  brother,  the  technical 
chemist.  When  we  realize  that  the  value  of  our  manufactured 
products  is  three  times  as  great  as  our  agricultural  products, 
it  is  plain  to  see  the  vast  importance  of  the  work  of  the  chemist, 
and  especially  the  technical  chemist,  in  the  successful  operat¬ 
ing,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  our  manufacturing 
industries. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that  the  number  of 
chemists  engaged  in  active  work  in  this  country  has  greatly 
increased.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  they  have 
increased  in  a  proportion  far  beyond  that  of  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  manufactured  products.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also 
that  their  importance  is  more  and  more  recognized.  Twenty 

’  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  New  York,  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1904. 
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years  ago  there  were  many  establishments  turning  out  manu¬ 
factured  products  wliere  no  chemists  were  employed;  these 
firms  have  since  engaged  chemists  with  the  result  that  a 
marked  improvement  in  cost  and  in  the  quality  of  the  gixxls 
produced  has  been  effected. 

We  are  still  very  backward  in  this  country  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  chemists  when  we  compare  our  position  with  that  of 
Germany,  especially  in  the  chemical  industry  itself.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  Germany  for  one  concern  (as  in  the  Badische 
Anilin  u.  Soda  Fabrik)  .0  employ  over  400  chemists.  We 
find  in  Germany  that  the  highly  educated  technical  chemists 
have  done  remarkable  work  in  improving  the  chemical  in¬ 
dustrial  condition  of  that  country,  placing  it  far  ahead  of  all 
nations  in  many  branches,  such  as  the  great  coal-tar  color 
industry. 

In  the  industrial  strife  which  has  been  waging  for  some 
time  between  Germany  and  England,  the  former  has  gained 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  technical  education  is  more  widely 
diffused  in  Germany  than  in  England.  As  an  instance  of  this 
I  quote  an  extract  from  the  Spectator,  of  December  5,  1903, 
l)eing  a  reprint  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Haldane  before  the  Liberal 
League,  wherein  he  explains  that  the  industries  of  England 
have  declined  not  because  the  goods  manufactured  are  kept  out 
of  foreign  markets  by  protective  duties,  but  l^ecause  the  goods 
themselves  are  inferior  to  those  produced  in  foreign  countries : 

“  The  German  manufacturers  make  a  finer  quality  of 
cellulose  than  the  English  manufacturers.  We  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  making  it  so  white  as  they  do,  and  for  many  of 
the  uses  to  which  collulose  is  now  put,  whiteness  is  an  essential 
quality.  How  did  the  German  manufacturers  set  about  ob¬ 
taining  this  whiteness?  Twelve  of  them,”  says  Mr.  Haldane, 
“  combined  together  and  put  down  £100,000,  providing  besides 
£12,000  a  year,  and  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Berlin,  near  the 
great  university,  founded  an  institution  which  we  have  nothing 
like  in  this  country.  They  had  the  most  distinguished  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  they  could  get  from  the  University  of 
Berlin  at  the  head  of  it;  they  gave  him  a  large  salary;  they 
employed  under  him  the  best  highly  technically  trained 
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assistants  that  the  university  and  the  technical  schools  of 
Berlin  could  produce.  .  .  Whenever  they  had  a  problem,  when¬ 
ever  they  found  that  the  British  manufacturer  was  making’ 
his  celluloid  a  little  whiter,  they  said  to  their  experts,  Will 
you  show  us  how  to  make  ours  whiter  still?  The  investiga¬ 
tors  were  set  to  work  and  we  were  beaten  nearly  out  of  the 
field.” 

In  this  country  there  are  numerous  examples  where  the 
technical  chemists  have  immensely  improved  manufacturing 
conditions  either  by  lowering  costs  or  by  producing  a  higher 
quality  of  product.  'I'here  is  still  much  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  and  I  venture  to  .say  there  is  hardly  a  plant  in  the 
country  turning  out  products  rec|uiring  chemical  skill  where 
marked  improvements  could  not  be  made  by  the  very  best  work 
of  technical  chemists,  in  effecting  changes  that  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel,  in  recoveries  from  waste  products  or 
by  producing  better  material. 

Before  deciding  on  the  best  methods  of  training  our 
technical  chemists,  we  must  see  that  they  are  .sufficiently 
educated  in  the  proper  lines  to  enable  them  to  readily  become 
technical  chemists  of  great  value.  During  my  long  e.xperience 
in  connection  with  chemical  manufacturing  and  metallurgical 
work  I  have  been  forced  to  the  full  realization  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  chemists  who  are  emi)loyed  as  analysts,  technical 
chemists,  and  as  works  or  department  managers,  have  per¬ 
fected  themselves  in  chemi.stry  alone  and  seem  to  have 
neglected  the  importance  of  jdiysics  and  engineering.  If  one 
wishes  to  achieve  the  greatest  success  in  such  work  he  should 
not  undertake  the  iiroblem  at  all  unless  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  perfect  his  mathematics  and  become  thoroly  familiar 
with  physics  as  well  as  mechanical  engineering. 

It  seems  a  great  mistake  that  the  term  technical  chemist  has 
l)een  u.sed  in  connection  with  chemists  who  are  obliged  to  apply 
chemistry  in  manufacturing  processes.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  they  been  called  chemical  engineers,  for  this  might 
have  induced  the  study  of  chemical  engineering  in  the  colleges 
many  years  ago.  I  feel  certain  that,  had  this  been  done,  our 
industrial  situation  would  have  been  much  further  advanced 
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than  at  present,  and  the  standing  of  practical  chemists  would 
have  been  higher  and  their  value  more  highly  esteemed  than 
is  the  case.  W’e  do  not  speak  of  a  metallurgist  as  a  technical 
metallurgist,  a  miner  as  a  technical  miner,  or  an  electrician  as 
a  technical  electrician.  The  metallurgist  is.  properly  speaking, 
a  metallurgical  engineer,  the  miner  a  mining  engineer  and  an 
electrician  who  applies  electricity,  an  electrical  engineer.  In 
all  of  these  positions  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  without  a  full 
knowledge  of  mechanical  engineering.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
application  of  chemistry.  It  would  appear  that  when  young 
men  aspired  to  become  chemists  they  looked  upon  the  great 
chemists  as  supreme  beings.  They  also  considered  mechanical 
engineering,  with  its  machinery,  machine  shop,  and  foundry, 
as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  chemist;  they  left  college  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  mechanical  engineering,  and,  of  course,  were 
totally  unfit  to  take  positions  as  works  managers  or  wherever 
it  became  necessary  to  ap])ly  chemistry  in  a  large  way.  1  have 
known  cases  where  young  men,  who  were  e.xceedingly  clever  as 
chemists,  hut  totally  ignorant  of  engineering  and  as  unpractical 
as  one  could  imagine,  were  placed  at  once  in  positions  of  practi¬ 
cal  resixjnsiliility  in  small  chemical  works.  No  more  cruel  act 
could  possibly  he  done  to  the  chemist.  The  business  managers 
were  not  practical,  and  had  neither  studied  engineering  nor 
chemistry.  Of  course,  many  of  the  chemists  who  were  placetl 
in  such  positions  proved  utter  failures,  and  for  this  reason 
many  of  the  practical  business  men  twenty-five  years  ago 
doubted  the  value  of  chemists  in  connection  with  manufactur¬ 
ing.  Had  these  young  chemists  been  chemical  engineers,  and 
had  the  business  managers  received  a  moderate  education  in 
mechanical  engineering  and  chemistry,  the  combination  would 
have  resulted  in  a  marked  success  instead  of  failure. 

When  we  notice  the  enormous  field  in  manufacturing  in  this 
country,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  study  of  mechanical 
engineering  should  he  \ery  much  more  general  than  at  pres¬ 
ent.  I  have  known  chemists  who  have  not  studied  engineering 
who,  when  placed  on  practical  work,  realized  their  deficiencies 
and  took  a  course  in  mechanical  engineering  at  night  schools 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  properly  apply  their  chemical  knowl- 
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edge.  After  men  have  gone  thru  a  regular  course  in  chem¬ 
ical  engineering  they  should  be  trained,  as  far  as  possible, 
before  leaving  college,  in  a  thoroly  practical  manner  In  the 
a])plication  of  chemistry  as  well  as  in  examples  of  engineering 
problems. 

riie  greater  the  aj)plication  of  chemistry,  the  more  impor- 
ant  becomes  the  combining  of  mechanical  training  with  chemi¬ 
cal  training.  Our  colleges  should  consider  this  matter  more 
seriously  than  ever,  and  do  their  best  to  make  the  course  in 
chemical  engineering  as  complete  and  perfect  in  every  way  as 
possible.  This  is  a  duty  they  owe  to  our  young  men  who 
desire  to  make  a  success  in  the  great  field  of  chemical  engineer¬ 
ing;  it  is  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country, 
who  are  doing  their  best  to  successfully  rival  the  highest  Euro- 
])ean  competition  and  obtain  our  full  share  of  the  markets  of 
the  world  for  our  manufactured  products.  ]\Iany  of  our 
manufacturers  would  receive  the  highly  educated  chemical 
engineer  with  open  arms,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  earnest  belief 
in  the  importance  of  this  matter  they  would  gladly  make  neces- 
.sary  endowments  to  assist  the  colleges  in  carrjdng  out  this  im¬ 
portant  work.  The  colleges  should  court  their  assistance  by 
receiving  all  the  imactical  suggestions  that  would  enable  them 
to  readily  turn  out  men  so  well  educated  and  trained  that  they 
would  very  easily  become  valuable  chemical  engineers. 

Chemical  engineering  necessitates  a  greater  variety  of  engi¬ 
neering  than  all  the  other  branches  of  engineering  combined. 
In  designing  the  apparatus  that  is  em])loyed  in  conducting  the 
endless  variety  of  chemical  and  metallurgical  processes,  every 
known  metal  and  alloy  is  used  in  every  conceivable  variety  of 
form.  All  kinds  of  brick  are  used,  acid,  basic,  neutral,  and 
vitreous;  glass,  all  sorts  of  pottery-ware,  porcelain,  stone,  rub¬ 
ber,  coke,  asphalt,  wood,  cements,  etc.,  and  these  in  every  com¬ 
bination  and  form  which  the  be.st  chemical  engineering  skill 
can  devise  to  improve  old  methods  and  properly  conduct  new 
processes.  In  order  to  select  the  best  material  with  which  to 
carry  on  difficult  problems,  the  chemical  engineer  must  have  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  action  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  chemicals 
under  all  conditions  of  solution  and  heat,  ufKui  all  known  sub- 
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stances  which  could  be  employed  to  carry  on  the  processes. 
Generally,  in  new  problems,  carefully  conducted  investigations 
have  to  be  made  on  a  small  scale  to  show  conclusively  the  best 
substances  that  should  be  used. 

In  the  designing  and  construction  of  plants  and  apparatus, 
the  chemical  engineer  has  not  only  to  select  the  most  suitable 
material,  but  he  must  so  carefully  study  the  function  of  every 
detail  of  the  apparatus  to  be  used  that  each  part  will  success¬ 
fully  meet  the  full  requirements.  Each  and  every  part  must  be 
in  proportion  to  what  it  has  to  do;  everything  must  be  propor¬ 
tionately  strong  and  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  always 
avoiding  unnecessary  extremes  in  order  to  curtail  the  first  cost 
of  the  plant.  The  desired  end  must  be  met  in  the  simplest  pos¬ 
sible  manner  and  the  devices  so  arranged  that,  while  operating, 
they  will  be  so  nearly  automatic  that  good  results  will  be 
achieved  with  the  least  possible  labor.  The  plants  must  be  st) 
designed  that  the  greatest  yields  will  be  obtained  and  the 
finest  products  turned  out. 

But  after  all  this  is  done  the  chemical  engineer  will  not  be 
thoroly  skillful  and  up-to-date  unless  he  designs  every  part  of 
the  apparatus  so  that  it  will  last  the  longest  possible  time. 
Everything  must  be  arranged  so  that  when  repairs  are  required 
they  can  be  made  with  the  least  expense. 

For  the  successful  operating,  maintaining,  and  improving 
the  condition  of  plants  where  chemical  skill  is  employed,  the 
manager  or  superintendent  and  his  assistants  must  be  trained 
not  merely  in  chemistr)-,  but  in  mechanical  engineering  as  well. 
'I'raining  in  business  and  departmental  management  is  also 
highly  desiralde.  However  perfectly  a  plant  and  its  apparatus 
may  be  designed  and  erected,  it  will  not  necessarily  give  suc¬ 
cessful  results  unless  every  machine,  furnace,  still,  condenser, 
tower,  etc.,  is  operated  under  the  management  of  a  man  who 
is  fully  conversant  with  the  function  of  every  detail  of  the 
apparatus.  In  order  to  obtain  in  every  way  the  best  possible 
results,  the  superintendent  is  greatly  handicapped  if  he  has  not 
received  a  full  education  and  practical  training  in  chemical 
engineering.  Without  the  proper  scientific  knowledge  that 
governs  all  the  operations,  he  never  fully  understands  the  true 
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reason  for  all  the  things  that  are  clone  under  his  control.  The 
inevitable  outcome  of  such  unintelligent  management  results  in 
the  continuance  of  a  low  standard  of  skill  in  all  the  working 
force  under  him.  The  apparatus  is  not  run  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  thus  lowering  the  (juality  and  raising  the  cost  of  the 
goods  produced.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  superintendent  is 
properly  educated  in  chemical  engineering  and  has  had  a 
proper  training  as  an  assistant  superintendent  or  practical 
investigator,  and  especially  if  he  has  a  natural  fondness  for 
machinery  and  mechanics,  then  success  will  crown  all  his  work. 
W  henever  there  is  a  difficulty — something  breaks  down  and 
had  results  follow — then  he  will  at  once  clearly  define  the 
reason  for  the  trouble  and  take  the  proper  steps  in  completely 
correcting  tlie  evil,  lie  gives  true  reasons  for  everything  that 
is  d(jne  in  tlie  various  departments  of  the  plant.  He  sees  much 
going  on  that  is  unreasonable,  and  step  by  step  he  brings  the 
unsatisfactory  work  up  to  a  higher  and  higher  standard.  His 
assistants  are  chemical  engineeers,  and  he  inspires  great  confi- 
<lence  and  interest  in  them  by  a  course  of  a  training  that  causes 
them  to  think  and  reason  from  every  standpoint,  so  that  before 
taking  action,  everything  having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
chemical,  physical,  engineering,  business,  and  labor  sides  of 
the  problem  in  hand,  is  most  carefully  considered. 

By  such  a  course  of  training  the  young  men  learn  to  think 
systematically  and.  guided  by  a  master  of  the  art.  they  rapidly 
learn  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  education  in  applying  it  to 
important  practical  work.  It  is  quite  natural  for  the  impulsive 
youth  to  put  into  practice  the  first  thought  that  comes  to  his 
mind.  In  the  practical  training  that  he  should  receive  I  must 
impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  making  him  consider 
every  problem  most  carefully  and  from  all  sides,  before  taking 
action.  In  this  manner  he  will  acquire  a  habit  of  not  acting 
quickly  or  without  deep  consideration.  You  will  find  that 
men  who  have  thus  been  made  to  think  and  reason  broadly  and 
in  a  systematic  manner,  will  put  into  practice  what  may  be 
considered  good  sound  judgment.  Such  men  are  bound  to 
make  a  success  in  the  practical  application  of  their  chemical 
engineering. 
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In  a  large  chemical  or  metallurgical  works,  or  any  other 
establishment  where  the  processes  are  controlled  by  chemical 
analysis  and  where  the  raw  and  finished  products  are  bought 
and  sold  for  values  governed  by  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  well-apix)inted  chemical  laboratory.  In  large  plants 
where  many  chemists  are  employed,  an  able  chemist  should  be 
at  the  head  of  the  analytical  as  well  as  the  research  laboratory; 
the  chemists  in  the  analytical  laboratory  are  not  always  college 
graduates,  as  most  of  the  work  is  of  a  routine  nature,  recpiiring 
great  skill  in  manipulation,  but  not  necessarily  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  These  men,  when  confined  to  this 
work,  have  no  opportunity  to  employ  engineering  skill  except 
in  perfecting  the  apparatus  used  in  making  chemical  analyses. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  their  analyses  are  accurate 
and  quickly  performed.  On  very  important  work,  such  as 
analyses  made  for  settlements  on  raw  material  and  finished 
products,  analyses  are  run  in  duplicate  and  settlements  made  on 
a  split  between  the  buyer’s  and  seller’s  results.  This  competi¬ 
tion  encourages  very  accurate  work  on  the  part  of  the  analysts, 
and  they  become  very  skillful. 

It  is  the  custom -in  all  well-managed  industrial  laboratories 
to  often  inve.stigate  the  analytical  methods  used  in  order  to 
determine  their  accuracy,  reliability,  ease,  and  quickness  of 
performance.  Old  methods  of  analysis  are  thus  improved, 
new  methods  invented,  and  new  methods  of  others  compared 
and  adopted,  if  found  the  most  suitable.  For  this  reason  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  most  desirable  analytical  methods 
u.sed  in  the  laboratories  of  our  important  industrial  establish¬ 
ments.  The  colleges  would  do  well  to  liM)k  into  these  methods 
as  far  as  posssible.  and  thus  keep  abreast  with  the  best  practice 
to  aid  them  in  teaching  analytical  methods. 

There  is  no  rea.son  why  the  training  of  analysts  in  large 
laboratories  should  not  be  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  allow  the  standing  of  the  work  done  in  these  labora¬ 
tories  to  run  down.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  economize  too  much 
in  the  laboratory  by  employing  too  few  analysts  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  the  practical  managers  from  receiving  all  the  information 
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recjuired  to  intellijji'ently  control  the  various  processes  in  the 
fact(jry. 

After  men  liave  been  a  few  years  in  an  industrial  laboratory 
they,  as  a  rule,  desire  2JOsitions  in  the  works.  It  is  the  excep¬ 
tion  when  we  find  a  chemist  from  college  who  has  studied 
mechanical  engineering;  for  this  reason  only  very  few  chemists 
become  good  candidates,  qualified  for  giving  proper  attention 
tr)  large  factory  processes  where  the  many  complicated  devices 
retiuire  engineering  as  well  as  chemical  skill.  I  have  known 
many  of  the  men  in  a  laboratory  to  study  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing  either  at  night  schools  or  with  correspondence  schools.  It 
would  have  apj)eared  the  part  of  wisdom  for  such  men  to  have 
taken  a  course  at  college  in  mechanical  engineering  as  well  as 
in  chemistry,  thus  fitting  them  for  a  wider  field  of  work  in  their 
chosen  \-ocation,  and  affording  an  oi)portunity  to  make  greater 
advancements. 

d'he  future  success  of  any  well-established  industrial  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  chemical  nature  is  in  grave  peril  if  it  does  not  have  an 
investigation  or  research  department.  The  manager  of  this 
department  must  be  by  education  a  chemical  engineer.  He 
should  have  had  much  experience  as  a  practical  business  man¬ 
ager  of  ])lants,  and  a  direct  acquaintance  in  the  designing, 
reconstruction,  and  repairs  of  the  same.  This  department 
must  have  a  properly  e(iuii)ped  research  laboratory.  The  head 
of  this  research  laboratory  must  be  possessed  of  very  high 
attainments  as  a  chemist  and  jdiysicist,  with  a  fair  knowledge 
of  mechanical  engineering.  His  work  thru  life  will  be 
stamped  with  the  greatest  success  if  he  has  been  trained  in 
college  in  methodical  methods  of  thinking,  as  ai^plied  to  orig¬ 
inal  work,  and  to  many  e.xamples  of  practical  investigations  and 
exi)erimentations.  The  chemists  under  him  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  education  and  training  at  college.  It  is  desir¬ 
able  that  this  department  should  have  the  capacity  to  investigate 
new  processes  that  are  presented,  and  if  they  look  promising, 
a  small  working  plant  should  be  constructed  and  oi^erated  by 
them  to  fully  prove  the  value  of  the  method  and  to  give  the 
necessary  practical  data  to  be  used  in  the  designs  of  a  large  and 
fully  equipped  plant.  This  department  will  keep  in  touch  with 
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everything  that  is  puhlislied,  either  in  technical  journals  or 
patent  reports,  having  a  hearing  on  the  work  under  consid¬ 
eration.  All  the  processes  in  the  company's  works  will  he 
carefully  investigated  by  them,  to  lf»cate  and  devise  means  for 
preventing  losses  in  gases,  li(|uid  and  solid  waste  material,  and 
thus  increase  the  yield  of  the  useful  products.  They  work  up 
methods  for  making  useful  products  from  waste  material. 
Much  of  their  time  is  occupied  in  working  up  means  for  im- 
l)roving  the  quality  of  the  various  finished  ])roducts.  They  are 
also  busily  engaged  in  working  up  new  proces.ses.  putting  the 
same  into  practice,  and  thus  entirely  supplanting  the  old 
methods. 

It  will  he  seen  from  these  remarks  that  to  become  a  skillful 
or  trained  investigator  in  a  research  chemical  laboratory 
recpiires : 

1.  A  proper  education  at  college  as  a  chemical  engineer, 
especially  full  in  chemistry. 

2.  Training  at  college  in  original  thought  as  applied  to 
practical  investigation,  and  to  working  up  and  improving 
processes. 

Some  of  you  may  feel  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  divide  the  work 
of  one  man  between  chemistry  and  mechanical  engineering; 
that  the  chemist  must  be  solely  a  chemist,  and  the  engineer  an 
engineer  alone.  I  admit  that  a  very  small  ])roportion  of  the 
chemists  have  to  devote  all  their  time  to  pure  chemistry,  atid 
in  certain  lines  of  theoretical  and  research  work.  The  great 
majority  of  chemists  in  this  country,  however,  are  engaged 
in  practical  work  where  they  need  engineering  assistance,  and 
in  such  cases  the  chemi.st  who  is  not  an  engineer  would  have 
to  consult  the  engineer  for  practical  advice,  and  the  engineer 
seeks  chemical  assistance  from  the  chemist,  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  obtains  but  little  satisfaction. 

My  experience  forces  me  to  feel  that  a  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  various  problems  must  come  from  a  brain  that  can 
think  both  in  chemistry  and  engineering.  The  dignity  and 
fame  of  chemistry  will  not  be  injured  by  joining  in  close  union 
with  engineering.  Indeed,  the  real  value  and  glory  of  chem¬ 
istry  comes  from  its  application  to  useful  products  that  add 
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comfort  and  happiness  to  the  human  race.  These  applications 
cannot  he  carried  on  without  tlie  aid  of  engineering. 

Applied  chemistry  would  he  greatly  benefited  in  this  country 
if  the  colleges  would  come  in  ck)ser  touch  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  profe.s.sors  of  chemistry  and  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing  would  do  well  to  study  more  carefully  the  educational 
reciuiremeiits  as  found  in  some  of  our  large  works,  where  the 
advantages  of  a  well-directed  knowledge  of  chemical  engineer¬ 
ing  are  clearly  shown.  I  am  .sure  the  broad-minded  manufac¬ 
turers  would  gladly  co-operate  in  this  important  work,  seeing 
plainly  that  it  must  result  in  a  general  advantage  to  our  indu.s- 
tries,  and  to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  our  whole  country. 
The  best  way  to  carry  on  this  work  would  be  to  employ  a  plan 
that  has  been  in  successful  practice  at  Brown  University  for 
the  last  few  years.  They  carefully  select  from  their  alumni  a 
separate  committee  for  each  department  of  study.  These  com¬ 
mittees  visit  the  college  once  or  more  a  year;  they  consult  and 
e.xchange  views  with  the  heads  of  the  departments  they  rei)re- 
sent.  Kach  member  reports  his  recommendations  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  his  committee,  who  incorporates  the  .same  in  his  report 
to  the  president  of  the  college.  I  am  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  ai)pointed  to  assist  the  chemical  department  of  Brown 
University.  I  recommended  to  them  to  have  a  course  in  chem¬ 
ical  engineering,  and.  indeed,  outlined  a  four-year  and  a  five- 
year  course,  giving  the  number  of  hours  per  week  for  each 
study. 

'I'he  more  perfectly  and  completely  chemi.stry  is  applied  by 
engineering  assistance,  the  greater  will  he  the  volume  of  manu¬ 
factured  products  and  the  larger  will  be  the  field  for  chemistry. 
May  our  .American  colleges  stand  foremost  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  turning  out  chemical  engineers  having  such 
great  ability  that  they  can  easily  lead  our  manufacturers  to  an 
unapproachable  pinnacle  of  greatne.ss  and  perfection. 

J.  B.  F.  Uerreshoff 


Brooklyn, N.  Y. 
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TEACHING  ENGLISH  TO  FOREIGNERS  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

There  are  districts  in  New  York  City  where  the  population 
is  so  essentially  foreig^n  in  character  that  thousands  of  children 
enter  the  elementary  schools  utterly  unac(iuainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  English  speech. 

This  is  es])ecially  true  of  that  densely  po])ulated  portion  of 
Manhattan  known  as  the  “  lower  East  Side.” 

Rut  these  conditions  are  not  confined  to  New  York.  Many 
of  the  great  cities  in  the  liast  and  Middle  West  have  similar,  if 
not  as  extensive,  districts  of  foreign  ])opulation. 

In  New  York,  however,  the  problem  has  assumed  such  im¬ 
portance  that  a  special  .syllabus  of  instruction  for  the  teaching 
of  these  foreign  children  has  been  ])repared  by  Di.strict  Super¬ 
intendents  Straubenmuller,  Haaren,  and  Shinier,  working  in 
the  Einst  School  Division  of  Manhattan.  'I  bis  .syllabus  was 
designed  to  supplement  the  work  prescribed  in  the  Cour.se  of 
Studies  for  the  first  school  years. 

'fliis  movement,  probably  the  first  systematic  effort  to  teach 
English  speech  side  by  side  with  the  other  objects  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum,  was  indorsed  and  encouraged  by  Division  Superintend¬ 
ent  Davis  and  City  Superintendent  Maxwell.  Tbe  successful 
results  achieved  wherever  the  plan  has  been  tried  more  than 
realized  the  hopes  of  those  interested.  The  number  of  these 
special  foreign  classes  will  probably  be  increa.sed  in  the  near 
future,  and  this  syllabus,  or  .something  similar,  will  be  made 
the  basis  of  in.struction  in  other  districts  of  the  city. 

These  foreign  children  are  of  two  classes — tho.se  who  come 
to  school  with  practically  no  Engli.sh  vocabulary;  and  those 
who  command  a  very  limited  range  of  broken  English.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paper  we  can  classify  both  under  one  head¬ 
ing,  because  the  methods  to  be  pursued  with  both  classes  are 
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practically  the  same.  Just  here  it  may  be  stated  that  some  of 
the  methods  to  Ije  described  are  of  equal  v’alue  in  the  teaching 
of  English-.speaking  children,  and  have  been  advanced  and 
used  by  teachers  of  primary  grades.  In  presenting  the  work 
to  these  foreign  classes,  the  greatest  stress  should  be  laid  on 
objective  realistic  teaching. 

English-speaking  children  come  to  school  with  a  vocabulary 
of  some  five  hundred  words.  During  the  first  two  years,  the 
aim  with  such  children  is  not  so  much  to  increase  this  vocabu¬ 
lary,  as  it  is  to  teach  them  to  read  the  symbols  for  the  ideas 
which  they  already  possess.  They  learn  to  associate  form  with 
sound — they  must  learn  to  as.sociate  the  written  or  printed 
symbol  with  the  idea  for  which  it  stands,  that  is.  the  form  must 
suggest  an  idea.  Eurther  than  this,  the  child  must  learn  to 
translate  the  symbol  into  oral  language,  expressively  rendered. 
With  these  foreign  pupils  the  problem  is  more  complex.  The 
teacher  must  aim  to  build  up  an  English-speaking  vocabulary 
for  the  most  commonplace  actions  and  ideas,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  must  associate  the  spoken  words  which  the  pupil  is  learn¬ 
ing  every  day  with  their  printed  or  written  symbols.  In  other 
words,  the  teacher  must  teach  English  speech,  as  well  as 
reading. 

In  this  paper  the  methods  followed  in  the  oral  work  will  be 
presented  first;  then  those  dealing  with  the  reading,  writing, 
and  composition  will  follow  in  order.  The  aim  has  been  to  lay 
aside  all  discussion  of  the  purely  theoretical,  and  to  present 
practical  suggestions  which,  as  they  are  the  outcome  of  actual 
observation  of  classroom  work,  may  prove  available  again  to 
other  practical  teachers. 

The  task  of  teaching  these  children  is  a  most  difficult  one, 
requiring  tact,  skill,  and  patience — and,  therefore,  in  these  first 
years  only  the  most  experiened,  or  most  able,  teachers  in  the 
corps  should  handle  the  work. 

In  the  special  syllabus  referred  to  above,  model  lessons  are 
given  for  the  work  of  the  first  few  days.  Model  Lesson  I 
deals  with  a  class  of  these  foreign  children  assembled  in  the 
classroom  for  the  first  time.  Children  and  teacher  are  seated. 
The  teacher  calls  from  her  list  of  names,  “Antonio  Martu- 
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relli.”  There  may  not  be  any  response,  but  the  teacher  seeing 
a  self-conscious  look  on  the  face  of  one  of  her  pupils,  looks  at 
this  child,  and  again  says,  “Antonio  Marturelli,  stand !  ”  As 
the  teacher  says  stand,  she  rises.  If  the  child  does  not  under¬ 
stand,  the  teacher  proceeds  with  the  list  until  she  calls  a  name 
which  meets  with  a  response,  and  the  chikl  rises  with  the 
teacher  at  the  order,  “  Stand !  ” 

After  the  teacher  has  succeeded  in  getting  several  children 
to  respond,  at  least  in  action,  she  returns  to  the  first  name,  and 
this  time  her  efforts  will  probably  meet  with  success.  Then  she 
calls  the  names  of  the  children  standing,  saying  after  each 
name,  “  Sit !  “  The  teacher  must  be  careful  to  perform  the 
action  herself  at  the  order,  until  there  is  a  prompt  re.si)onse 
from  each  child.  When  all  the  pupils  are  seated,  the  teacher 
again  calls  on  one  of  the  confident  ones  to  stand,  and  when  he 
has  done  so,  ])ointing  to  him,  she  .says,  “  Your  name  is  Paul 
Rocco.”  After  getting  several  to  stand,  and  repeating  their 
names  .she  points  to  herself  and  says,  “  My  name  is  Miss 
Prown.  What  is  my  name?”  Kach  pupil  in  turn  says,  as 
best  he  may,  “  Miss  Brown."  Then  she  asks  in  turn  the  names 


of  those  standing.  What  is  your  name?  ”  Answer,  “  Paul 
Rocco.”  “  Paul  Rocco,  sit.”  The  teacher  emphasizes  words 
“  my  ”  and  “  your.”  In  this  lesson  .she  has  developed  the 


words  “  .stand,”  “  sit,”  “  name,”  “  my,”  "  your,”  “  is,”  and 


“  what.” 


I  have  adopted  this  lesson  from  the  syllabus  as  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  work  that  teachers  must  follow  in  order  to 


obtain  successful  results  from  these  beginners,  so  different 
from  children  in  other  sections  of  the  city.  Take,  for  example, 
a  class  of  first-year  children  on  Washington  Heights.  Very 
few.  if  any,  of  these  children  hear  any  other  speech  than  Eng¬ 
lish  at  home,  and  some  of  them  have  been  trained  to  tell  stories 
to  their  parents  or  to  other  children.  In  the  first  week  in 
school  I  have  heard  such  pupils  converse  in  good  English  with 
their  teachers  for  fully  five  minutes  on  their  games,  their 
vacation,  picking  flowers,  etc. 

With  these  foreign  children  the  process  is  a  slow  one.  But, 
day  by  day,  new  words  are  developed,  and  the  class  is  drilled 
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on  those  already  taught.  The  method  is  oral,  objective,  and 
inductive. 

In  other  model  lessons  in  the  syllabus  the  words  expressive 
of  ordinary  action  are  taught — as,  I  walk,  I  run,  I  sing,  I  talk, 
I  have.  Then  names  of  common  objects,  as  cup,  book,  desk, 
r(K)m,  and  door.  These  names  are  taught  objectively  and 
always  in  connection  with  verbs  in  ordinary  use;  the  teacher 
saying,  as  she  performs  the  action,  “  I  stand,”  ”  I  walk  to  the 
door.”  “  I  oi>en  the  door,”  etc. 

The  teacb.er  must  know  in  advance  just  what  new  word  or 
words  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  oral  work;  and  whatever 
she  teaches,  be  it  one  or  more  words  a  day,  she  must  do  it 
thoroly.  From  the  beginning,  the  oral  work  should  be  based 
on  sentences  describing  the  most  ordinary  actions,  objects  of 
everyday  experience,  and  blackboard  pictures  drawn  by  the 
teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  to  illustrate  the  objects 
used. 

A  table  in  the  classroom,  on  which  are  displayed  such 
objects  as  a  toy  kitchen,  a  toy  store,  a  miniature  farm,  toy 
dogs,  cats,  horses,  tops,  balls,  etc.,  will  be  of  great  assistance. 
Holding  up  a  top,  the  teacher  says  “  top,”  then  calls  on  several 
pupils  to  repeat  the  word.  Then  she  draws  a  picture  of  the  top 
on  the  board  and  again  says  ”  top,”  children  repeating  the 
word  individually  and  collectively.  A  similar  proce.ss  is  fol¬ 
lowed  with  other  objects  from  ber  collection. 

Xext  the  sentence  is  introduced.  “  I  have  a  top,”  she  says, 
and  calls  for  repetition  by  individual  pupils  and  the  class. 
These  lessons  are  not  to  be  given  as  object  lessons,  but  as 
objective  lessons  in  English.  Later  in  the  work,  the  children 
should  be  led  to  form  sentences  about  these  objects,  using 
action-words  already  learned.  This  work  admits  of  the  great¬ 
est  freedom,  spontaneity,  and  individuality  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  From  the  very  outset  she  must  aim  to  secure  full- 
sentence  answers  to  all  questions  from  her  pupils. 

The  blackboard  drawings  need  not  be  artistic.  Simple  out¬ 
line,  drawn  in  full  view  of  the  class,  are  best.  One  or  two  such 
picture-lessons,  each  illustrating  a  new  word,  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  each  new  lesson.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
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that  we  are  working  with  children  who  have  no  English  vocab¬ 
ulary  beyond  what  we  are  building  up  day  by  day  in  the  class¬ 
room.  In  all  this  work  the  teacher  must  pronounce  slowly  and 
enunciate  clearly  and  distinctly,  for,  whereas  with  English- 
speaking  children  the  form  is  of  greatest  importance  (in 
teaching  reading J,  with  these  children  the  sound  is  of  greatest 
importance. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  ear-training.  The 
pupils  must  be  taught  to  listen  carefully  to  the  teacher,  to 
watch  her  speak,  and  to  imitate  her.  Pupils  have  varying 
ability  to  discriminate  between  sounds.  This  is  especially  true 
of  children  already  trained  in  the  sounds  of  a  foreign  language 
or  jargon. 

Special  drills  are  necessary.  Occasionally  the  sounds  of  the 
words,  and  not  the  words  themselves,  should  be  given.  Let 
the  children  tell  the  words.  The  difficulties  of  enunciation, 
pronunciation,  and  articulation  will  vary  with  the  nationality 
of  the  pupils.  As  these  difficulties  appear,  the  teacher  should 
carefully  note  them,  and  reserve  a  list  for  special  drill. 

The  following  list  illustrate  some  of  the  commonest 
errors : 

W  ith  Russian  and  Polish  Jews — I.  Adding  an  extra  “  g  ” 
or  “  k  ”  sound  at  the  end  of  the  final  “  ing.” 

II.  “  V  ”  sounded  like  “  w,”  and  the  “  w  ”  sounded  like  a 

“  V.” 

III.  The  rising  inflection  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  where 
the  falling  inflection  is  required.  This  error  may  be  corrected 
by  asking  a  question  and  requiring  an  immediate  answer. 

With  Italian  children — I.  “  Th  ”  sound,  as  in  “that,” 
“  with,”  and  “  weather.” 

II.  Italians  often  place  the  “  h  ”  sound  improperly  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  or  omit  it  altogether  where  it  belongs. 

There  are  other  mistakes  common  to  beginners  against 
which  the  teacher  must  guard. 

I.  The  final  “  g  ”  omitted  in  “  ing.” 

II.  Dropping  the  final  “  d  ”  or  “  t.” 

III.  Omitting  a  letter  altogether,  as  the  "  r  ”  in  “  York,” 
or  in  “  girl.” 
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IV’.  Introducing  a  letter  or  a  syllable  wrongly,  as  in  “  sore  ” 
for  "  saw,”  ‘‘  nmberella  ”  for  “  umbrella.” 

From  single  sentences  the  teacher  can  lead  on  to  simple 
stories  told  by  interrelated,  interdependent  sentences,  as : 

”  I  have  a  lx)ok. 

The  hook  has  pictures. 

I  like  pictures.” 
or, 

“  I  went  to  a  store. 

I  saw  a  hook. 

1  liked  the  hook. 

I  bought  the  hook.” 

These  interdependent  sentences  gradually  develop  into 
simple  stories  which  serve  to  concentrate  mental  energy  and 
awaken  interest.  Hut  only  the  simplest  form  of  expression  can 
be  used,  so  that  the  pupils  may  get  the  content. 

From  the  beginning  the  teacher  should  be  animated,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  sympathetic  in  her  work,  so  that  her  very  expres¬ 
sion  will  often  tell  the  story  to  her  pupils.  Successful  story¬ 
telling  here  calls  for  vivid  narrative  and  presentation.  Facial 
expression,  versatile  intonation,  blackboard  sketches,  picture 
work,  dramatic  action — all  are  necessary,  as  McMurry  states, 
to  make  the  work  interesting  and  profitable. 

The  successful  story  with  these  children  comes  from  their 
environment  and  life  experience.  The  teachers  give  little  of 
the  myth  and  fairy-tale  in  the  first  two  years,  hut  make  much 
of  the  familiar  life-scenes,  familiar  animals,  kindness  to  the  old 
and  weak,  etc.  The  ethical  side  of  the  work  can  thus  he  devel¬ 
oped  and  the  children’s  ])ower  of  imagination  awakened.  The 
pupils  should  he  trained  to  tell  back  to  the  teacher  the  stories 
read  or  told  to  them  as  soon  as  they  can  command  a  sufficient 
vocabulary;  hut  too  much  time  must  not  he  spent  on  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  set  stories.  Careful  at  all  times  in  choosing  words 
and  expressions  within  the  range  of  her  class,  the  teacher  must 
be  equally  careful  to  avoid  long  stories,  even  in  the  third  year. 

There  is  one  element  in  the  child’s  life  that  can  be  used  with 
successful  results  in  teaching  these  pupils  to  speak  English. 
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It  is  their  play.  In  play  the  child  is  herself,  and  the  teacher 
who  watches  her  closely  in  class  and  recess  games  can  get  a 
deep  insight  into  the  interests  and  feelings  of  her  pupils.  In 
the  very  first  weeks  the  teacher  can  introduce  English  words 
and  forms  of  expression  during  these  play  periods.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  experienced  teacher  here  is  .self-evident.  Such  a 
teacher  can  encourage  pupils  who  otherwise  would  remain  in 
the  background,  to  speak  during  the  periods  of  play. 

During  the  physical  exercises  certain  pupils  should  be  asked 
to  give  the  directions  which  the  class  obey,  repeating  after  the 
teacher  the  orders,  “Stand!”  “Sit!”  “Face!”  “Forward, 
march!  ”  etc.  In  fact,  every  effort,  every  class  exercise,  every 
class  play  must  bear  with  it  .something  in  this  training  to  speak 
English. 

READING  ' 

In  teaching  reading  the  first  aim  must  be  to  get  the  pupils  to 
recognize  word-fonns.  These  forms  will  suggest  the  ideas 
with  which  they  are  associated.  Later,  there  must  come  the 
expression  of  the  idea — not  merely  word  recognition — and  the 
understanding  of  the  thought  will  be  shown  by  proper 
expression. 

From  the  beginning  the  teacher  u.ses  objects  and  blackboard 
sketches  as  an  effective  aicl.  In  conncctimi  with  each  oral 
lesson  one  or  more  words  may  be  taught  as  reading  teords. 
For  example,  the  teacher  shows  a  book.  The  class  recognize 
it  and  say  “  book.”  The  teacher  draws  a  picture  of  the  book. 
'I'he  pupils  recognize  this  again  and  .say  “  book.”  Lastly,  tbe 
teacher  writes  the  word  “  lK)ok.”  and  leads  the  child  to  asso¬ 
ciate  the  .symbol  with  the  object  or  ])icture.  The  picture  may 
then  be  erased  and  the  word  left.  The  teacher  says,  “  The 
chalk  talks  ‘  l)ook.’  ”  So  with  other  objects  or  toys  which  have 
been  used  in  the  oral  lessons.  All  reading  words  thus  taught 
should  be  kept  on  the  board  in  sight  of  the  cla.ss  for  days,  but 
tbe  position  of  the  words  on  the  board  should  be  changed 
occasionally. 

In  the  first  ten  weeks  with  these  foreign  children,  the  great¬ 
est  stress  is  laid  on  the  oral  work,  but  gradually  the  reading  is 
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becoming-  more  and  more  an  important  factor.  The  method  to 
he  followed  in  teaching  reading  is  a  combination  of  the 
“  Gouin,”  “  Look-and-Say,”  “  Word/’  and  “  Phonic  ”  methods. 

If  it  is  important  in  all  first  reading  that  the  teacher  go 
slowly  in  taking  up  new  work,  it  is  doubly  so  here.  There  is 
also  special  necessity  for  special  drill.  Too  much  time  must 
not,  however,  be  spent  on  the  word-forms,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
meaning,  otherwise  the  pupils  will  pay  too  much  attention  tb 
tlie  construction  of  the  word  and  none  to  its  use. 

From  the  beginning,  in  sentence  reading,  the  teacher  should 
insist  on  the  pupils  reading  the  full  sentence  with  expression. 
Time  should  be  given  to  the  pupils  for  a  study  of  the  sentence 
before  they  attempt  to  read  it  aloud.  In  this  way  the  common 
fault  of  uttering  word  after  word,  with  hesitant  manner,  is 
avoided.  The  first  sentences  read  must  be  the  outcome  of  the 
language  lessons. 

Mechanical  drills  in  word  recognition  are  not  only  very 
useful,  but  also  very  necessary  in  this  work.  These  drills  can 
be  made  interesting  by  means  of  various  devices,  as  rapid 
drills  from  the  board,  from  charts,  from  perception  cards,  etc. 
Vary  these  by  allowing  pupils  to  pick  out  cards  from  the  table 
containing  certain  words,  or  to  pick  out  any  card  and  tell  the 
word.  As  soon  as  children  can  read  the  symbols  for  simple 
actions,  the  orders  may  be  written  on  the  board,  after  the 
teacher  acts  the  thought,  as  “  I  rise,”  “  I  walk,”  “  I  open  the 
door,”  ”  I  clo.se  the  door.”  The  pupils  read  and  obey  the 
orders. 

The  method  of  teaching  reading  in  primary  grades  is  of  as 
great  importance  as  the  content  of  the  subject.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  good  plan  in  the  first  year  to  write  a  new  word  on  the 
board  in  a  story,  for  example,  “  I  have  a  fan.”  Then  give  a 
fan  to  a  certain  pupil,  and,  asking  him  what  he  has,  point  to 
the  board.  He  reads  the  sentence  for  answer.  Then  develop 
interrelated  sentences,  as  in  the  oral  work. 

“  I  have  a  fan. 

It  is  my  fan. 

It  is  his  fan. 

It  is  a  red  fan.” 
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This  gives  to  the  child  the  power  to  develop  thought  from 
the  printed  words,  and  the  further  power  of  adequate  vocal 
expression.  The  underlying  principles  in  these  reading  les¬ 
sons,  as  in  the  oral  work,  are — the  idea  or  the  object  should 
precede  the  word  and  its  symbol;  the  verb,  the  soul  of  the 
sentence,  comes  first;  action  words  should  accompany  the 
action;  and,  talking  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  far  more  use¬ 
ful  than  talking  or  reading  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

In  teaching  reading,  the  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  this 
fact — that  eye-training  is  the  foundation  of  good  reading. 
Visualization  of  the  word  or  sentence  from  cards  is  of  great 
value  for  drill  along  this  line.  Even  in  the  first  sentence  read¬ 
ings  the  teacher  should  set  the  ideal  for  correct  expression, 
inflection,  and  intonation.  With  foreign  children  this  is  an 
effort  at  times  seemingly  vain.  But  the  teacher  must  aim 
always  at  natural  tones  in  her  own  reading,  and  insist  on  her 
pupils  doing  the  same  in  the  formal  reading  lessons.  No  books 
need  be  used  for  the  first  ten  weeks.  Good  blackboard  work 
and  charts  will  be  sufficient.  Use  silent  reading  here  as  with 
other  children. 

One  sentence  can  afford  excellent  drill  in  placing  emphasis 
correctly — as : 

I  have  a  very  good  book. 

I  have  a  very  good  book. 

I  have  a  very  good  book. 

I  have  a  very  good  book. 

The  sometime  almost  universal  “  word  ”  method  of  teaching 
reading  would  be  a  very  slow  process  with  these  foreign  pupils. 
The  chief  drawback  in  this  “  word  ”  method  was  the  fact  that 
it  kept  the  child  in  constant  dependence  upon  the  teacher. 
Each  new  word  was  a  sort  of  stumbling-block  over  which  he 
had  to  be  helped.  Then,  again,  the  effort  to  memorize  mechan¬ 
ically  the  “  picture  ”  of  each  new  word  was  a  tremendous  task 
for  the  child.  There  is  one  great  gain  in  using  the  phonic 
method  of  teaching  reading,  for  it  gives  the  child  the  power  to 
read  new  words  at  sight,  without  the  teacher’s  help. 

In  a  recent  discussion  on  this  subject  of  “  Teaching  English 
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to  Foreigners,"  Superintendent  Maxwell  spoke  of  the  three¬ 
fold  aim  of  the  phonic  method.  In  the  first  place,  it  tends  to 
cultivate  the  organs  of  hearing;  secondly,  it  develops  the 
organ  of  articulation,  and  thirdly,  it  makes  the  child  independ¬ 
ent  and  self-reliant  in  learning  to  read. 

We  can  readily  see  the  force  of  this  statement.  In  order 
to  present  a  model  for  her  pupils  to  follow,  the  teacher  must 
speak  clearly  and  distinctly;  the  children  are  trained  to  listen 
carefully,  so  as  to  hear  clearly  what  is  said.  Then,  the  pupils 
must  speak  clearly  and  distinctly  in  imitation  of  the  teacher's 
speech.  They  are  thus  led  to  vocalize  correctly.  In  this 
connection,  the  teacher  is  often  called  upon  to  show  objectively 
the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in  making  certain  difficult 
sounds.  Therefore,  the  teachers  of  these  children  should  be 
experts  in  the  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  in  the  throat,  and  in  the  mouth;  the  position  of  the 
teeth,  lips,  and  tongue. 

The  third  aim  spoken  of  above  accomplishes  its  purpose  by 
giving  to  the  child  the  power  to  read  new  words  at  sight, 
because  be  recognizes  in  them  certain  phonic  elements  with 
which  he  has  already  become  familiar.  The  work  in  phonics 
should  begin  early  in  the  first  term,  the  teacher  presenting  the 
simplest  phonograms  first.  With  foreign  children,  this  work 
is  especially  important  and  valuable,  as  it  makes  from  the  start 
for  distinct  utterance  and  purity  of  tone. 

The  phonic  work  should  be  synthetic  at  first.  It  is  to  be 
phonic  reading.  The  pupils  should  be  led  to  blend  the 
simplest  phonograms  into  words  with  which  they  are  already 
familiar, — names  of  simple  objects,  or  actions  taugbt  in  tbe 
oral  lessons,  as  f — an,  p — an,  r — an,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term,  the  pupils  can  recognize  at  sight 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  words. 

In  the  second  term  of  the  first  year,  the  teacher  can  aim  at 
the  rapid  recognition  of  words,  the  words  selected  being  such 
as  present  few  difficulties;  but  they  must  be  meaningful 
words, — the  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  of  daily  life,  with  a 
few  connecting  and  relative  words  taught  in  simple  sentences. 
When  books  are  used,  several  may  be  used  at  tbe  same  time 
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with  advantage.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  the  first  part  of 
several  hooks,  and  then  go  back  to  the  first  for  its  completion, 
and  so  with  the  others  in  succession. 

In  the  second  term  of  the  first  year,  the  letters  are  taught 
distinctly  as  such;  the  sounds  of  the  letters  w'ere  the  main 
elements  in  the  former  lessons.  In  the  second  year,  the  work 
becomes  less  oral,  less  objective;  there  is  less  reading  from 
blackboard  and  charts  and  more  from  books,  but  the  teacher 
must  still  bear  in  mind  that  every  lesson  is,  in  some  degree,  a 
lesson  in  English  speech. 

Occasionally,  in  this  second  year,  the  pupils  should  read  ainl 
re-read  a  few  selections  which  demand  variety  in  expression. 
The  memory  gems,  which  were  but  simple  sentences  in  the 
first  year,  may  here  develop  into  simple  nursery  rhymes  and 
jroetry.  Simple  songs  also  count  for  excellent  exercise  in 
English. 

The  special  exercises  to  correct  slovenly  pronunciation  and 
enunciation  should  be  given  apart  from  the  reading  le.s.sons. 
Landon  advises  the  use  of  simultaneous  utterance  (  concert 
recitation)  to  correct  such  faults,  but  if  this  is  used  at  all,  it 
should  be  employed  'only  in  connection  with  much  individual 
l)ractice. 

I'he  children  still  talk  and  read  about  the  common  things  of 
everyday  life,  to  a  great  extent.  The  teachers  should  lead 
their  pupils  to  talk  about  what  they  do,  or  like  to  do,  and  these 
talks  may  occasionally  be  framed  Into  short  stories  to  be  read 
from  the  board.  The  blackboard  picture-work  is  continued  in 
connection  with  the  reading  lesson.  But  now  the  teacher  also 
uses  cuts  for  imaginative  and  constructive  oral  lessons.  With 
these  children,  we  cannot  count  on  any  aid  at  home  from 
books,  etc.,  nor  can  we  count  on  practice  in  English  conversa¬ 
tion  outside  of  the  schoolroom.  In  fact,  the  teacher 
struggles,  not  only  against  the  foreign  language  spoken  by  the 
child’s  parents  at  home,  but  against  what  is  often  more  difficult 
to  combat,  the  jargon  or  slang  English  of  the  street.  The 
teacher  must  insist  on  slow  reading,  slow  pronunciation,  as  the 
corrective.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  have  pupils  read  in  a 
loud  tone.  Have  weak-voiced  children  stand  in.  the  front  of 
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the  room,  to  read  to  the  teacher  seated  in  the  rear.  Make 
them  understand  tliat  reading  is  telling  somthing  that  you  wish 
to  kncnv,  and  that  you  can  learn  only  from  their  reading. 

Phonic  drills  are  continued,  but  the  teacher  can  now  use  the 
analytic  or  phonetic  charts  side  by  side  with  the  synthetic  or 
phonic  work.  As  the  pupils  saw  sentences  broken  up  into 
words,  now  show  how  words  can  be  broken  up  into  sounds. 
In  all  this  work,  guard  carefully  against  all  unnatural  sound  or 
emphasis.  This  work  is  excellent  preparation  for  oral  and 
written  spelling,  for  the  pupil  trained  thru  this  objective 
method  will  not  only  think  of  the  object  (cap,  for  example) 
whose  name  he  is  tcj  spell,  but.  owing  to  his  training  in  phonic 
reading,  he  will  also  recall  the  phonograms  c  and  ap,  which, 
bleiuled,  give  him  the  word  cap. 

All  thru  these  first  years,  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  .self¬ 
activity  of  the  pupil.  Let  him  do  all  he  can  in  the  class¬ 
room, — as  giving  orders,  answering  questions,  distributing 
material,  etc. 

A  portion  of  each  day  should  be  devoted  to  reading  aloud 
by  the  teacher.  She  should  read  from  supplementary  books 
on  subjects  which  will  arouse  the  interest  of  her  pupils.  The 
best  material  for  this  reading  that  1  have  known  was  from  a 
notebook  compiled  by  a  teacher  for  her  own  use,  and  filled 
with  stories  that  came  home  to  tho.se  children  of  the  foreign 
quarter. 

Writing  and  Composition — Begin  the  writing  immediately, 
but  not  as  formal  penmanship.  Have  pupils  imitate  writing 
in  the  air,  in  order  to  secure  freedom  and  ease  of  movement, 
and  correct  position ;  the  teacher,  of  course,  standing  with  her 
back  to  the  class  as  they  imitate  her,  so  as  not  to  confuse. 
When  pupils  write  on  the  board,  have  them  move  along  as  they 
write,  in  order  to  avoid  writing  “  up-hill.”  Drill  thoroly  on 
writing  their  names.  All  this  imitation  of  movement  and 
blackboard  writing  is  only  an  aid  to  the  gre:  work. — the 
pupils’  efforts  on  paper.  Let  the  children  copy  simple  words 
connected  as  type  words  with  certain  sounds.  Use  few,  if 
any,  diacritical  marks,  for  the  child  should  learn  the  symbols 
as  they  usually  appear  in  print  or  script.  Insist  on  correct 
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position  in  writing  from  the  start.  Use  for  exercise  such 
words  as  names  of  days,  the  months,  teacher’s  name, — and 
even  the  names  of  classmates,  when  such  names  are  simple 
sounds, — which  is  not  often  the  case,  with  these  children  of 
the  Russian  or  Italian  cpiarter. 

The  writing  on  paper  must  he  a  daily  practice,  and  these 
pupils  must  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts,  for  whereas,  in 
other  sections  of  the  city,  the  child  has  had  some  experience  in 
scribbling  before  he  entered  the  school,  few  of  these  other 
children  have  known  any  such  efforts  before  their  school-life 
began.  Gradually,  these  efforts  in  writing  lead  to  written 
composition. 

The  work  in  composition  Is  entirely  oral  at  first.  The  full- 
sentence  answers  concerning  familiar  objects  and  well-known 
animals  are  the  first  definite  drills.  Later  these  sentences 
should  be  reproduced  in  writing.  Copying  model  sentences 
in  the  first  year  leads  to  the  copying  of  short  paragrai)hs  from 
the  reader  in  the  second.  When  it  comes  to  constructive  work 
in  composition,  the  teacher’s  task,  in  these  foreign  classes,  is  a 
difficult  one.  These  pui)ils  have  a  broad  enough  world  of 
thought  and  idea,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  words,  they 
are  unable  to  express  themselves  correctly.  Hence,  constant 
practice  is  needed. 

Stanley  Hall  says,  “The  subjects  chosen  for  composition 
should  be  those  that  appeal  to  children,  and  about  which  they 
can  feel  more  or  less  thoroly.”  If  this  is  true  of  the  child 
trained  in  English  outside  of  school,  how  much  more  im¬ 
portant  is  its  bearing  on  these  children  ? 

Xevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  various  difficulties,  the 
results  obtained  in  schools  of  the  foreign  quarter  are  some¬ 
times  marvelous. 

We  may  take,  for  example.  Public  School  23,  at  Mulberry 
and  P)ayard  streets,  Manhattan,  where  my  experience  covered  a 
period  of  over  six  years.  Of  the  nineteen  hundred  children  in 
the  school,  fully  two-thirds  were  first-generation  .\mericans, 
and  of  the  other  third,  the  very  great  majority  were  of  foreign 
birth.  The  nationality  most  largely  represented  was  the 
Italian;  there  was  also  a  fair  proportion  of  Russians  and 
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some  Chinese.  The  written  compositions  of  the  seventh-year 
pupils  compared  very  favoraljly  with  the  compositions  of  the 
seventh-year  pupils  in  my  i)resent  school  on  Washington 
Heights,  where  fully  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  of  the 
second  and  third  generation  of  American  descent. 

.\n  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  composition  work 
in  the  iMulherry  Street  school  is  the  following: 

I.ast  June,  when  the  Xew  York  Times  announced  the  results 
of  the  competition  in  composition  on  Mr.  Janvier’s  articles  on 
the  History  of  Xew  York,  fourteen  of  the  sixth-  and  seventh- 
year  pupils  in  that  school  received  the  Tiffany  medals  for  ex¬ 
cellent  compositions,  and  of  this  number,  only  six  heard 
English  spoken  at  home.  Hence,  there  was  no  question  as 
to  where  the  training  had  been  received.  The  most  remarkable 
case  among  these  fourteen  pupils  was  that  of  a  Chinese  boy 
in  the  first  term  of  the  seventh  year.  This  boy's  first  efforts 
in  the  fourth-year  classes  had  been  of  the  crudest  type,  yet  not 
only  had  he  heen  successful  in  obtaining  a  medal,  but  he  was, 
in  addition,  the  recipient  of  one  of  the  money  prizes  from  the 
Times.  This  last  prize  was  awarded  for  a  composition 
marked  as  one  of  the  best  five  compositions  received:  and  this, 
in  competition  with  thousands  of  pupils  from  all  the  public 
schools  of  (jreater  Xew  York. 

It  is  results  like  the  alxive  that  make  the  work  with  these 
foreign  jiupils.  tho  difficult,  exceedingly  interesting,— 
probably  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  range  of  public 
instruction.  'I'he  teachers  who  see  the  development  of  these 
children,  from  the  hesitant,  foreign-speaking  tots  of  six,  to  the 
self-reliant  self-re.specting  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen,  equipped 
with  a  ready,  and  sometimes  fluent  command  of  English,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  realize  the  greatness  of  their  work.  When  they  see 
the  finished  jiroduct  of  those  public  schools  of  the  lower  ‘‘  East 
Side.”  they  cannot  but  feel  that  the  patience,  tact,  and  sympathy 
they  have  given  to  the  work  have  been  fully  repaid  by  the 
results. 

Joseph  H.  W.\de 

I’RiNCii'Ai.  OF  Public  School  i86, 

Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City 
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IS  MANUAL  TRAINING  A  SUBJECT  OR  A 
METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION? 

The  manual-training  idea  has  nccupied  a  peculiarly  unde¬ 
fined  and  somewhat  shifting  place  in  our  educational  philos¬ 
ophy.  Altho  the  early  advocacy  and  support  of  such  work  on 
the  part  of  the  public  arose  largely  from  a  serious,  tho  vague, 
belief  in  its  industrial  value,  its  sup])ort  by  schoolmen  has 
rested  almost  entirely  on  the  psychological  argument. 

Starting  with  the  idea  of  self-activity  or  development  of  the 
powers  thru  use,  the  advocates  of  the  new  work  (piickly 
adopted  the  language  of  formal  discipline  and  formulated  a 
vigorous,  if  somewhat  unstalde,  argument.  Manual  training 
cultivated  the  powers  of  perception  because  acute  attention 
to  visual  facts  was  demanded;  it  developed  the  reason  and 
judgment  because  every  operation  represented  a  play  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  above  all  it  strengthened  the  will  inasmuch  as 
every  consummation  involved  continuous  and  persistent  effort. 

On  this  comprehensive,  if  insecure,  foundation  of  theory 
the  general  practice  of  manual  training  has  developed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  With  such  a  plat¬ 
form  the  disciplinary  idea  has  naturally  been  foremost.  At¬ 
tention  has  been  focused  on  nicely  graded  courses  in  manipula¬ 
tion,  and  the  time  has  been  spent  on  long-drawn-out  and  often 
highly  specialized  operations  with  materials,  while  the 
significance  of  the  things  made  and  the  ideas  involved  have 
receiv'ed  but  little  consideration.  The  work  developed  on  this 
basis  has  as  a  rule  been  sadly  lacking  in  practical  meaning,  the 
value  of  each  lesson  being  often  confined  to  some  new  com¬ 
bination  of  forms  or  some  slight  change  in  tool  operations 
presenting  no  really  new  idea  or  necessity  for  serious  thought. 
Courses  in  paper  and  cardboard  work,  in  which  the  material 
is  l)ent  and  cut  and  tortured  into  innumerable  shapes  differing 
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but  little  (Mie  from  aiKjther  and  presenting  a  very  meager  con¬ 
tent  of  ideas,  are  typical  examples  of  this  sort. 

Mechanical  skill  in  certain  arbitrarily  selected  and  often 
very  specialized  processes  has  been  the  natural  result  of  such 
training  rather  than  knowledge  of  industrial  operations  or  all- 
around  deftness  in  manual  power. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  psychological  argument  has 
been  expanded  and  a  much  sounder  conception  advanced.  In 
this  view  manual  training  or  handwork  constitutes  a  mode  of 
expression, — a  mode  of  expression  in  form,  cokjr,  and  material ; 
a  mode  of  expression  in  concrete,  tangible  terms;  expression 
involving  muscular  activity  and  dealing  with  direct,  compre¬ 
hensible  ends,  in  short,  a  mode  of  expression  peculiarly  signi¬ 
ficant  in  child  life  and  vitally  necessary  to  its  full  and  healthy 
development.  This  view  assumes  the  essential  unity  of  the 
intellectual  processes  and  conceives  the  activity  as  valueless 
unless  it  is  conjoined  to  thought  and  feeling. 

On  this  basis,  the  emphasis  has  naturally  shifted  from  a 
mere  training  in  hand  skill,  first,  to  a  study  of  the  real  interests 
of  child  life  and,  second,  to  the  introduction  of  the  creative  or 
e.xpressive  element  in  the  work  attempted.  Such  an  attitude 
at  once  seeks  for  breadth  and  variety  of  experiences  rather  than 
for  limited  and  formal  courses;  it  substitutes  for  the  effort  to 
train  general  powers  the  effort  to  bring  the  school  training 
into  natural  relations  with  the  out-of-school  and  larger  educa¬ 
tion;  in  a  word,  to  make  school  handwork  a  natural  element  in 
the  life  of  the  child. 

Conceived  in  this  light  the  function  of  handwork  in  the 
school  is  to  express  in  concrete  creations  the  native  instincts 
and  interests  of  the  pupil,  to  initiate  means  to  ends,  to  invent, 
to  body  forth  ideas  about  things  and  so  define  them,  and  to  give 
play  to  the  visual  imagination. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  question  of  how  to  teach  has  occupied 
attention  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  question  as  to  what 
should  be  taught;  method  rather  than  matter  has  been  in  mind. 
During  the  last  few  years,  however,  a  change  has  been  per¬ 
ceptible.  The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  the  proper 
material  for  instruction  has  been  increasingly  asked,  and  proj- 
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ects  of  much  more  meaning  and  practical  significance  have 
been  gradually  finding  their  way  into  the  school. 

Part  of  this  new  attitude  has  undoubtedly  resulted  from  the 
increasing  emphasis  placed  on  the  social  value  of  things  taught 
in  the  school,  part  has  probably  come  from  tbe  widespread 
interest  in  the  arts  and  crafts  movement.  At  any  rate  it  has 
come,  and  it  has  brought  a  new  thought  of  very  vital  meaning 
to  bear  on  the  situation. 

The  root  of  this  thought  is  that  what  we  call  manual  train¬ 
ing  is  in  its  full  scope  something  more  than  mere  training; 
that  it  represents  indeed  a  body  of  knowledge  as  definite  and 
full  of  meaning  as  that  of  any  other  subject  in  the  school,  and 
that  this  body  of  knowledge,  speaking  broadly,  is  nothing  less 
than  the  practices  and  principles  of  the  whole  field  of  art  and 
industry. 

When  we  consider  that  “  the  dominant  tendency  in  the 
world  to-day  is  the  industrial,”  and  that  industrial  problems 
constitute  the  gravest  aspect  of  our  social  life,  does  it  seem 
wise  to  eliminate  the  study  of  these  problems  from  our  scheme 
of  general  education?  Furthermore,  when  we  consider  that  a 
large  share  of  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  this  nation  is 
dependent  upon  the  efficiency  and  intelligence  of  our  industrial 
workers,  whose  preparation  must  come  largely  thru  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  common  schools,  would  it  not  seem  that  the  necessity 
for  including  a  study  of  some  of  the  basic  elements  of  these 
problems  in  the  elementary  curriculum  were  beyond  argu¬ 
ment  ? 

Is  there  any  question  that  there  is  something  here  worth 
teaching  for  its  own  sake?  Is  it  wfise,  or  even  prudent,  to 
hesitate  in  the  frank  recognition  of  this  field  of  subject-matter 
because,  forsooth,  it  is  utilitarian  ? 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  state  that  this  idea  does  not 
mean  any  more  of  an  attempt  to  teach  trades  than  heretoff)re. 
Not  that  we  hold  up  our  hands  in  horror  at  the  idea,  as  was 
the  case  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  but  simply  because,  under 
the  specialized  conditions  of  modern  industry,  the  teaching  of 
trades  in  any  comprehensive  way  in  the  common  or  other  public 
school  is  impracticable. 
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What  is  meant  is  that  we  have  ojine  to  the  point  where  we 
are  beginning  to  see  this  work  in  its  true  relations,  and  that 
the  great  field  of  mechanical  industry  which  employs  25  per 
cent,  of  all  those  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  which  constitutes  over  30  per  cent,  of  its  annual  earn¬ 
ings  is  claiming  its  worth  and  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  com¬ 
mon-school  curriculum. 

The  coininon  school  cannot  teach  trades,  hut  it  can  give  an 
insight  into  the  basic  operations  of  a  great  number  of  trades 
and  occupations;  it  can  give  a  wide  variety  of  experiences  in 
the  manipulation  of  tools  and  materials,  and  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  typical  methods  and  princi]des  of  construction. 
It  can  go  farther,  and  trace  the  cour.se  of  invention  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  arts;  it  can  bring  out  the  intimate  dependence  of  industry 
upon  science;  it  can  develop  an  insight  into  the  economic  rela¬ 
tions  of  industry  to  .social  life  and  give  some  idea  of  the 
laws  governing  those  relations;  in  short,  it  can  do  much  to 
advance  an  understanding  of.  and  interest  in,  the  facts  and 
forces  fundamental  to  all  human  art  and  industry,  and  to  (lefine 
the  place  of  these  activities  in  the  life  of  to-day. 

To  say  that  we  are  doing  all  this  to-day  would  be  far  from 
the  truth.  The  breadth  of  the  new  thought  is  only  beginning 
to  be  felt  and  its  practical  bearings  to  he  worked  out,  but  the 
direction  of  effort  would  .seem  to  be  established  and  the  lines 
of  advance  clearly  indicated. 

Here  are,  then,  two  as])ects  of  the  thing  called  manual  train¬ 
ing;  one  concerned  with  the  actualities  of  social  life,  one  with 
the  nature  of  the  pupil.  What  is  their  interrelation? 

That  these  two  views  are  not  in  opposition,  but  parts  of  one 
whole  is  established  by  Dr.  Dewey’s  principle  that  “  the  social 
side  is  coincident  with  the  subject  matter  of  education,  while 
the  p.sychological  is  that  of  the  method  of  education,”  or.  in 
other  words,  that  the  question  of  what  is  to  be  taught  is  to  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  needs  of  social  life  and  the 
question  of  how  to  teach  by  the  nature  of  the  individual  to  be 
taught. 

This  reconciliation,  or  rather  synthesis,  immediately  brings 
the  two  views  of  manual  training  into  proper  relation  and 
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allows  us.  on  the  one  hand,  to  organize  the  material  for  con¬ 
structive  work  on  the  basis  of  what  is  fundamental  and  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  race,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  translate  these  into  the  child’s  experience  thru  a  method 
which  Is  based  on  a  study  of  its  nature. 

Much  of  the  confusion  in  regard  to  this  whole  matter  has 
undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  term  that  has  from  the  first  been 
saddled  upon  this  subject  of  school  handwork.  “  Manual 
training  ”  gives  no  hint  of  a  content  back  of  the  manual  activ¬ 
ity.  It  expressly  places  the  emphasis  upon  the  idea  of  mere 
manipulation,  and  by  implication  suggests  a  means  of  discipline 
rather  than  a  content  of  ideas. 

The  very  inadequacy  of  the  term  has  led  to  the  frequent  pro- 
ix)sal  and  partial  use  of  other  titles,  some  of  them  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  and  suggesting  everything  in  the  world 
but  a  content  of  practical  everyday  facts. 

The  most  widely  used  of  such  substitutes  is  the  Swedish 
word  Sloyd — a  term  necessarily  mischievous  in  this  connection, 
inasmuch  as  the  work  correctly  so  designated  stands  for  but 
one  element  among  the  many  fundamental  industries,  and  even 
in  this  limited  scope  is  commonly  identified  with  a  specific 
scheme  of  models  relating  to  but  a  small  portion  of  the  school 
field. 

If,  in  lieu  of  such  a  phrase  as  manual  training,  the  term 
industrial  art,  for  instance,  had  been  used  much  of  the  above 
confusion  and  misconception  would  have  been  entirely  avoided. 
Such  a  term  clearly  indicates  a  specific  body  of  knowledge  as 
the  subject-matter  of  instruction  and  at  once  establishes  criteria 
as  to  the  selection  and  organization  of  material  and,  to  a  certain 
e.xtent,  definite  standards  of  performance.  Such  a  term  places 
the  subject  in  company  with  such  intelligible  titles  as  archi¬ 
tecture,  engineering,  and  domestic  science,  and  makes  its  posi¬ 
tion  equally  comprehensible. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  such  a  term  applied  to  school 
work  might  have  caused  opposition  because  of  its  suggestion 
of  the  practical.  In  those  days  it  was  perhaps  necessary  for 
the  manual-training  advocate,  in  order  to  escape  the  oppro¬ 
brium  of  utilitarian  taint,  to  lay  stress  on  the  disciplinary  side 
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of  his  work,  altho  in  this  endeavor  to  walk  the  educational  path 
erectly  he  ran  the  danger  of  falling  over  backwards. 

For  this  there  is  no  longer  need.  The  bogie  of  trade  training 
is  not  likely  to  again  raise  its  head,  and  we  have  surely  reached 
the  point  where  we  can  afford  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names — a  change  that  can  hardly  hail  to  be  productive  of 
immense  gain  in  clearness  of  thinking,  and  consequently  of 
right  approach  towards  the  whole  problem  of  constructive 
work  in  the  schools. 

Charles  R.  Richards 

Teachers  Com.eoe, 

Columbia  University. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ON  SCHOOL  SALARIES 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  and  done  lately  regarding 
salaries,  a  few  suggestions  to  such  school  people  as  may  want 
to  say  and  do  some  more  may  be  acceptable. 

It  would  not  seem  necessary  to  spend  much  time  elaborating 
the  proposition  that  when  any  work  is  to  be  done  for  the 
improvement  of  school  salaries  we  teachers  must  abate  for  a 
time  the  fervor  with  which  we  combat  one  another  about  some 
debatable  questions  more  or  less  related  to  this.  I  think  the 
only  persons  that  can  be  of  any  value  in  a  movement  for  better 
pay  are  those  who  do  not  deny  the  common  complaints  that 
American  education  is  inadequate.  There  is  no  use  reviewing 
here  both  the  popular  and  the  professional  disappointment  in 
our  educational  progress.  If  anyone  is  sufficiently  interested 
to  desire  to  improve  wage  conditions  in  schools,  he  knows 
that  schools  are  not  good  enough  and  that  they  need  to  be 
improved. 

My  next  proposition  is  that  improvement  of  the  salary  of 
teachers  is  now  necessary  before  any  considerable  improvement 
in  education  can  be  secured.  The  study  of  education,  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  professional  literature,  the  establishment  of 
ideals  seem  to  me  to  have  advanced  so  far  beyond  practice  that 
it  is  time  to  try  to  find  means  to  bring  what  we  do  up  to  the 
lK)int  of  our  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it.  Almost  every  super¬ 
intendent  and  principal  knows  methods  of  making  better 
schools  than  he  can  get  his  teachers  to  make.  The  teachers 
say  they  cannot  stand  any  more  pressure.  They  cannot  buy 
the  books,  they  cannot  afford  the  time  for  the  study,  they  can¬ 
not  pay  their  traveling  expenses  to  the  centers  of  advanced 
])rofessional  instruction.  Many  of  them  must  wait  on  hotel 
tables  in  the  summer  or  do  housework  in  farmhouses  for  har¬ 
vest  hands.  The  average  yearly  wages  for  men  teachers,  ex- 
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eluding  principals  and  superintendents,  is  less  than  $370  a 
year;  the  average  salary  of  women  teachers  is  less  than  $320 
a  year.  The  educational  field  has  been  harrowed,  cultivated, 
hoed,  raked,  and  weeded.  What  it  needs  now  is  fertilizer. 

The  means  of  securing  more  money  for  school-teachers 
seem  fundamentally  different  from  the  methods  by  which  phy¬ 
sicians,  lawyers,  and  business  operators  have  been  advanced 
in  wealth.  Competition  has  been  free  enough  to  permit  the 
most  successful  of  these  men  to  accumulate  the  greatest  re¬ 
wards.  We  cannot  advance  our  financial  condition  by  this 
means.  Our  forefathers  stopped  the  school-teacher  from  such 
a  course.  They  glorified  education,  demanded  it  for  all,  made 
it  free,  and  put  the  state  in  charge  of  it.  They  made  it  almost 
as  hard  for  a  teacher  to  make  money  from  teaching  as  to  run 
a  private  mint.  The  Government  has  a  practical  monopoly  of 
“  the  teaching  business.”  Our  pay  is  not  regulated  by  compe¬ 
tition,  but  by  enactment.  Some  of  the  States  still  have  laws 
provicling  that  the  teachers  shall  not  receive  more  than  certain 
sums  ])er  month.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  change  the  rates  of 
pay  which  are  fixed  by  statute.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
people  will  ])ay  more  for  teaching  until  they  feel  the  force  of 
conviction  that  the  teaching  now  furnished  is  the  best  teachers 
can  give  in  the  circumstances;  that  this  teaching  is  not  good 
enough;  and  that  by  paying  better  wages,  better  teaching  will 
he  assured. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  movement  that  has  brought 
about  the  feeling  thruout  all  America  that  teachers  are  under¬ 
paid.  .So  long  as  there  was  no  difference  between  a  teacher 
and  an  ordinary  well-read  person  there  was  no  reason  for 
paying  a  teacher  more  than  the  lowest  wages.  When,  at  first, 
the  male  sex  was  thought  requisite  for  positions  in  schools, 
those  men  who  were  not  strong  enough  for  manual  labor,  or 
pushing  enough  for  mercantile  success,  were  available  for 
teaching  positions  at  low  pay.  When  it  became  the  vogue  to 
emplov  women  every  community  had  enough  intelligent  girls, 
home-supported,  who  were  willing  to  teach  for  a  little  more 
than  pin-money.  The  idea  that  so  important  a  thing  as  the 
education  of  children  required  an  organization  of  specialists 
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willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  it,  and  requiring  means  to  live 
as  well  and  to  grow  as  certainly  as  the  most  enlightened  and 
able  members  of  society,  never  reached  any  practical  belief. 
One  of  the  most  striking  things  about  our  history  is  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  stirring  words  our  great  men  have  said  about  universal 
education.  It  is  made  more  remarkable  by  their  failure  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  means  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  people  to  bring 
about  the  ends  prophesied.  The  fathers  were  very  busy  with 
other  practical  affairs.  At  length  constructions  of  systems  and 
the  establishment  of  .school  superintendence, a  movement  parallel 
with  organization  in  most  departments  of  modern  life,  brought, 
as  it  was  intended  to  df),  inspection  of  teaching.  This  seemed 
often  to  disclo.se  that  the  work  inspected  was  not  worthy  to 
be  called  teaching  at  all.  Loosely  devised  institutes  arose  to 
teach  the  teachers  how  to  teach;  normal  .schools,  to  teach  the 
students  something  and  how  to  teach  it,  came  into  being.  Lffii- 
versities  developed  chairs  of  education.  A  science  of  teaching 
showed  signs  of  life.  That  seems  to  me  about  as  far  as  we 
have  come. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  superintendents,  the  leaders 
of  institutes,  the  instructors  in  normal  schools,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  education  in  the  universities  regarded  the  work  said 
to  be  done  in  the  .schools  in  a  widely  different  light  than  did 
the  men  and  women  who  were  doing  it.  It  is  singular  that  the 
majority  of  us  who  thought  we  were  teaching  had  not  only  to 
he  led  to  the  trough  of  the  new  educational  fountain,  but  we 
had  to  be  made  to  drink.  Compulsory^  attendance  upon  insti¬ 
tutes  was  secured  by  strenuously  opposed  laws  which  withheld 
j)avment  of  salaries  of  the  teachers  who  were  ab.sent.  Normal 
.schools  secured  .students  by  laws  forbidding  the  employment 
r)f  teachers  without  a  license  issued  by  the  training  school. 
The  movement,  from  the  fir.st.  has  been  a  struggle  by  the  higher 
educational  officials,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  it  harder  to  get 
a  teaching  position;  and  by  us  the  teachers  and  our  parents, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintaining  that  it  was  hard  enough 
alreadv.  In  our  opposition  to  being  pulled  ahead  we  have 
clutched  at  every  available  twig  of  the  tree  of  conservatism. 
We  have  claimed  that  teachers  are  born  and  not  made.  That 
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was  good  argument  before  the  educational  works  had  made 
any.  We  have  claimed  that  supervision  was  destroying  aca¬ 
demic  freedom.  'I'liis  meant  freedom  to  waste  all  the  time  we 
chose.  We  have  argued  that  all  our  invention,  initiative,  and 
originality  was  likely  to  be  destroyed.  We  seem  to  have  been 
like  the  modern  Greek  army  which,  our  military  students  say. 
cannot  l>e  commanded  successfully  thru  any  concerted  action 
because  each  man  wants  to  be  consulted  first  before  the 
captain  says,  “  Forward,  march !  ”  One  of  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ments  we  have  made  is  that  we  were  not  paid  enough  to  make 
it  an  object  to  know  any  more  or  to  work  any  harder,  and 
therefore  we  did  not  jjropose  to  l)estir  ourselves. 

In  each  of  tliese  arguments  there  has  been  enough  truth  to 
make  it  somewhat  effective.  A  result  has  been  that  educational 
practice  in  America  to-day  is  rated  by  various  observers  at  from 
25  to  50  ])er  cent,  below  what  students  of  education  know  of 
practical  educational  possibilities.  Steel  men  are  making  their 
product  right  up  to  the  quality  called  for  in  the  best-known 
formulas.  Surgeons  are  performing  o])erations  as  skillfully 
as  described  in  the  best  books.  The  ju'evalent  tone  of  managers 
of  schools  is,  as  I  suggested  a  moment  ago.  that  they  cannot 
turn  out  even  as  good  a  product  as  they  know  how  to  make. 
I.ow  salaries,  beyond  the  possil)ility  of  a  doubt,  have  kept  the 
quality  of  teaching  low.  But  poor  teaching  and  opposition  to 
improvement  have  kept  down  the  salaries.  The  situation  has 
been  a  deadlock.  The  difficulties  of  raising  either  the  wages  or 
the  quality  of  the  service  have  been  va.st.  Perplexing  limita¬ 
tions  have  prevented  it.  T  come  around  again  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  our  opinion  of  the  kind  of  work  we  ourselves  have 
done  cannot  be  complaisant.  The  situation  calls  for  an  attitude 
directly  opposite  to  that  maintained  by  so  many  teachers  since 
the  establishment  of  superintendencies,  institutes,  normal 
schools,  and  educational  chairs  in  universities.  Instead  of 
pulling  back  from  the  movement  to  make  it  harder  to  become  a 
teacher,  we  need  to  push  such  a  movement  ahead.  When  a 
surgeon  was  a  barber  and  a  toe-nail  trimmer  he  took  a  slice  of 
cold  roast  from  the  sideboard  for  his  fee  and  counted  himself 
lucky.  When  medical  colleges  were  established  and  the  laws 
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preventing  practice  of  surgery  by  the  untrained  w^ere  made 
more  and  more  severe,  when  the  length  of  preparation  in  the 
medical  schools  was  increased,  physicians  and  surgeons  became 
more  respectable  and  better  paid.  We  cannot  in  this  genera¬ 
tion  produce  circumstances  that  will  permit  any  teacher  to 
draw  the  income  of  the  best-paid  physicians.  Perhaps  we  can 
never  reach  such  a  point  because  of  the  restriction  of  competi¬ 
tion  among  teachers.  But  we  can  support  the  movement 
raising  the  requirements  for  teachers’  licenses  to  such  a  point 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  good  living  wages  in  order  to 
secure  enough  teachers  to  man  the  schools. 

We  teachers  have  opposed  higher  requirements  for  entering 
the  ranks.  More  than  that,  we  have  not  only  failed  to  e.xclude 
the  unfit  from  our  own  ranks,  but  we  have  opposed  the  efforts 
of  superintendents  to  do  this.  We  have  not  only  failed  to 
collect  and  codify  enough  verified  facts  to  make  a  workable 
science  of  education,  but  we  have  sneered  at  students  who  have 
tried  to  do  so.  W'e  have  resisted  the  imposition  of  such  psy¬ 
chology  and  pedagogy  as  have  been  offered  to  us.  W’e  have 
refused  to  take  education  .seriously.  We  have,  after  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  a  national  system  of  schools,  been  able  to  show  the 
public  no  professional  class  devoted  to  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  W'e  are  not  sure  we  are  going  to  teach  ne.xt  year. 
W'e  do  not  care  to  make  long  plans.  We  are  like  the  dwellers 
in  a  Chilcat  mining  town  who  will  neither  paint  their  houses 
nor  plant  any  vegetables.  We  are  an  aggregation  of  pot¬ 
boilers;  the  ragtag  and  bobtail  of  the  learned  professions. 
If  anything  is  done,  it  will  be  by  those  who  want  to  teach 
becau.se  they  want  to  teach;  who  have  talent  for  it,  who  .see  the 
opportunity  of  a  great  service  in  it.  who  love  it  and  who  there¬ 
fore  are  willing  to  give  their  lives  to  making  it  as  honorable, 
respected,  and  effective  as  possible.  The.se  are  the  men  who 
will  effect  whatever  reform  is  made  in  the  school  salaries. 
Teachers  of  this  kind  must  cut  loose  from  opposition  and  look 
at  things  as  they  are.  They  must  recognize  that  modem 
superintendence  with  all  its  imperfections  is  what  has  largely 
advanced  teaching  even  the  unsatisfactory  distance  it  has  so 
far  come,  that  has  advanced  salaries  in  the  localities  where  they 
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have  advanced,  and  that  will  he  the  chief  factor  in  further  im- 
pnjvement.  The  nif)st  remarkable  salary  action  ever  taken  in 
any  school  system  in  the  w(jrld  was  engineered  by  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York,  assisted  by  one  then 
a  college  professor,  organizer,  and  promoter  of  an  institution 
for  the  higher  training  of  teachers.  The  leading  spirits  in 
salary  reform  this  moment  are  superintendents  and  nomial- 
■school  men  or  university  men  who  e.xpressly  and  emphatically 
state  that  the  kind  of  work  being  done  in  the  schools  at  large  is 
too  poor  to  pass  muster. 

Tt  seems  to  me  necessary  that  we  accept  their  view  and  join 
with  them;  that  we  get  rid  of  all  this  stagnating  worry  about 
not  being  able  to  follow  them,  but  show  ourselves  to  our  own 
public  at  all  times  ready  to  keej)  up  with  whatever  legally  con- 
.stituted  leader  is  over  us  and  to  join  in  every  ])lan  enacted  for 
the  improvement  of  the  service.  This  must  be  our  attitude 
toward  “  the  system.” 

Toward  the  public,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  more 
plainly  serviceable  than  we  have  been  since  1849.  Is  not  the 
public  a  great  unreasonable  creature  that  must  be  coaxed  and 
won?  Whining  will  do  us  no  good.  Positive  and  cheerful 
influence  is  the  thing.  Circumstances  have  given  us  a  pull  with 
people  that  the  ])olitician  would  recognize  as  tremendous.  In 
almost  every  family  we  can  have  a  repre.sentative.  the  boy  or 
girl  whose  notion  of  the  teacher,  you  may  be  sure,  is  the  notion 
that  becomes  adopted  by  the  whole  household.  Good  teaching, 
affectionate  regard,  real,  kindly,  efficient,  personal  educa¬ 
tional  service  for  this  Jack  and  that  Jill,  is  what  we  must  give 
now,  more  than  ever,  because  this  is  a  critical  time  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  we  need  to  make  friends  for  it.  Is  this  not  an 
especial  rea.son  why,  just  now,  we  must  give  the  best  service 
we  knriw  how  to  give? 

\'et  we  must  get  the  salaries  raised  in  order  that  we  may 
continue  good  service  and  better  it.  We  cannot  do  as  well  as 
we  could  if  our  average  was  higher  than  $340  a  year.  Further¬ 
more,  we  want  this  work  of  education  which  we  value  so 
highly  to  get  into  better  hands  than  those  of  people  who 
average  less  than  six  years  of  attention  to  it.  If  it  paid  better 
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wages,  good  men  would  not  rush  so  soon  into  other  things, 
W'e  should  like  to  keep  good  men  in  classrooms  where  their 
talents  can  reach  children  directly  rather  than  to  have  our 
promising  teachers  tempted  into  principalships  and  superin¬ 
tendencies  by  higher  pay.  We  should  like  to  keep  in  class¬ 
rooms  such  talented  men  as  “  Tom  ”  Reed.  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
“  Jim  ”  Hill,  and  others,  who  taught  scho<il  once,  but  could  not 
find  future  enough  along  that  line.  Each  rise  in  salary  does 
the  mite  toward  securing  that  end. 

Increase  of  wages  then,  being,  as  Adam  Smith  said,  for  the 
encouragement  of  industry,  it  is  our  duty  to  know  how  salaries 
can  be  raised.  We  can  see  how  the  communities  that  raised 
salaries  were  influenced  by  those  who  worked  for  this  reform. 

Consider  the  logical  end  and  the  practical  end.  The  logical 
requirements  of  the  movement  are  for  facts  and  figures  that  are 
reasonable  and  simple  enough  to  appeal  to  the  public.  Show 
the  cost  of  preparation  for  different  teaching  positions.  It  is, 
for  the  higher  places  in  the  public  schools,  often  more  costly 
than  the  preparation  for  public  office,  for  law,  and  for  medicine. 
Show  what  it  costs  to  live  in  your  community.  The  finest 
model  for  the  application  of  this  argument  is  the  investigation 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers’  Association  led  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Sage  of  Oshkosh.  Show  the  cost  of  keeping  up  efficiency. 
Make  tables  comparing  your  wages  with  those  of  every  kind 
of  paid  public  sen  ice  and  discuss  why  any  one  of  them  should 
receive  more  than  a  teacher.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  the  compari¬ 
son  of  a  minister’s  salary  with  yours.  .Ask  whether  your  citi¬ 
zens  want  their  children  taught  by  hearty,  respected,  cheerful 
people  or  by  worried  and  wizened  ones. 

This  is  not  enough.  One  man  in  a  thousand  may  be  moved 
by  the  logic  of  the  case  to  attempt  a  remedy  for  present  bad 
conditions.  You  must  get  action  to  parallel  your  logic.  Go 
to  see  people.  Take  a  school  board  first.  They  are  the  easiest 
to  begin  on  because  some  of  them  have  been  inside  of  a  school- 
house.  and  can  be  brought  to  realize  what  a  teacher’s  work  is 
and  what  it  needs.  They  like  to  be  asked  to  do  things.  They 
are  your  natural  protectors.  Remember  they  are  being  criti¬ 
cised  by  taxpayers  for  failure  to  reduce  expenses.  Buy  for  each 
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one  of  them  a  copy  of  President  Eliot’s  book,  “  More  money 
for  the  schools.”  Try  to  work  up  a  public  sentiment  in  favor 
cf  appointing  or  electing  as  board  members  only  those  who 
have  children  in  the  schools,  not  in  private  schools,  but  in  the 
public  schools.  These  men  want  good  teaching.  Beseech, 
plead,  and  coa.x.  This  idea  of  calling  this  reform  a  salary 
“  fight  ”  is  unfortunate.  It  should  he  co-operation,  not  fight¬ 
ing.  Call  it  a  ”  better  service  movement,’’  not  a  salary  agita¬ 
tion.  Do  not  stop  at  the  hoard  members.  See  the  city  otficials 
and  the  State  legislators.  Public  mass  meetings  and  newspaper 
reports,  provided  you  yourselves  see  what  goes  into  them,  are 
interesting,  no  doubt,  but  the  men  who  do  things  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  in  numher,  they  are  the  ones  you  should 
secure.  Senators  Ahearn,  Davis,  Slater,  I'ord,  and  hdsberg, 
Lientenant  Coxernor  Woodruff,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  a 
few  others  did  the  practical  final  work  on  New  York  city  salary 
reform  after  William  Ettinger,  Oliver  D.  Clark,  Katherine 
Blake,  Ruth  Granger,  Sidney  Walmsley,  H.  R.  M.  Cook, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  William  11.  Maxwell,  and  the  other 
educational  ])eoi)le  ])repared  the  way. 

This  getting  out  amongst  the  people  who  have  the  power 
and  getting  them  to  feel  the  need  of  action  is  splendid  training 
for  teachers.  They  learn  that  it  is  a  long  way  between  know¬ 
ing  what  should  he  done  and  getting  it  done.  They  learn  to 
compromise  and  to  he  reasonable  and  to  stand  by  one  another, 
abstaining  from  bickerings;  they  learn  to  knit  themseU’es  to¬ 
gether  in  loyalty  to  the  service.  Even  tho  nothing  is  enacted 
at  first,  the  advantage  of  having  public  attention  directed  to 
the  sc1kx)1s  is  very  great. 

The  attainment  of  advanced  schedules  is  not  enough.  New 
York’s  first  legislation  secured  splendid  salary  tables,  but  the 
opponents  of  them  claimed  that  there  was  no  money  to  pay 
them.  Chicago’s  schedules  met  the  same  practical  rebuff.  Get 
legislation  for  a  separate  salary  fund,  available  for  nothing  but 
wages.  The  establishment  of  a  definite  appropriation  based  on 
assess.able  property,  to  be  expended  only  in  pay  for  teaching,  is 
the  vital  feature  of  permanent  salary  reform.  Show  that 
teaching  is  the  real  force  of  education.  School  boards  often 
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think  buildings  and  books  are  the  chief  tilings.  Superintendent 
Maxwell  gave  the  best  example  of  getting  this  permanent  en¬ 
dowment  for  actual  classroom  work.  Tenure  of  position, 
guarded  by  workable  provisions  for  weeding  out  the  unfit, 
must  come  in  with  your  reforms,  because  the  public  in  our  day 
will  not  stand  for  salary  schedules  that  are  adequate  to  attract 
and  hold  the  best  talent  without  assurance  of  employment  dur¬ 
ing  efficient  service.  The  pension  system  is  another  feature  of 
improving  service  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  teacher’s  posi¬ 
tion  attractive,  even  with  such  improved  salaries  as  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  W  ith  reasonable  assurance  of  steady  employment  and 
with  moderate  provision  for  old  age  the  best  teaching  talent  can 
be  secured  at  a  much  lower  yearly  salary  rate  than  will 
attract  it  without  tenure  and  pension.  This  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  in  the  National  Educational  Association.  Their 
committee  for  investigation  and  report  of  the  teachers'  position 
is  instructed  to  treat  salary,  tenure,  and  pension  together. 
Suggest  also  the  great  field  for  private  philanthropy  on  the  part 
of  men  who  want  to  put  money  into  education,  (let  them,  like 
Elkins  of  Philadelphia,  to  give  a  pension  fund  to  public-school 
teachers.  Get  them,  like  Lowell  of  Boston,  to  forbid  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  their  educational  beciuests  on  buildings  or  a])- 
paratus.  If  money  is  to  be  given  to  education  try  to  get  donors 
to  si^end  it.  not  on  .supplementary  aids  to  education,  but  on 
education  it.self ;  teaching. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  something.  The  public  interest  in 
schools  is  at  a  point  susceptible  to  influence  and  suggestion.  If 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  psychological  moment,  this  is  one. 
If  you  have  consigned  your  life’s  energy  to  education,  this  is 
the  direction  in  which  your  efforts  are  needed.  There  is  no 
more  ])ractical  or  e.ssential  method  of  doing  your  duty  toward 
yourself  and  your  beliefs,  toward  the  advancement  of  real 
civilization  and  righteousness,  than  labor  for  better  service 
thru  better  salary. 

WTli.iam  Mc.Andrf.w 

Girls’  Technical  Hic.h  School, 

New  York 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  COURSE 

BY  A  GRADUATE  OF  YALE  UNIVERSEI'Y 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  public  as  well  as  the  educator 
has  the  right  to  he  heard  in  the  discussion  of  any  higher  educa¬ 
tional  problem.  d'he  college  exists  to  mold  and  to  lead 
thought,  hut  it  must  also,  within  certain  limits,  satisfy  reason¬ 
able  popular  demands.  It  cannot  merely  dictate.  It  must  also 
serve.  Its  curriculum  must  be  constructed  with  reference  to 
practical  needs  as  well  as  theoretical  ideals.  The  principles  of 
sound  pedagogy  can  never,  it  is  true,  be  with  impunity 
neglected,  hut  the  multitude  of  counselors  in  whom  safety  in 
the  educational  world  lies,  must  always  include  the  community 
at  large  whom,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  finished  product  of  the 
university  most  vitally  afifects. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  party  involved  in  the  actual 
development  of  every  educational  system  whose  right  to  be 
heard  is  not,  like  that  of  the  educator  and  the  public,  universally 
conceded.  Yet.  while  it  may  he  rightfully  questioned  whether 
the  protests  and  suggestions  of  this  third  party  are  equal  in 
value  to  those  of  the  educator  or  the  public,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  student  himself  is  entitled  at  least  to  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  discussion.  W  hy  should  the  educator  deny  him  this 
right?  No  modern  scientific  investigator  neglects  to  record, 
and  be  influenced  by,  the  effect  of  his  experiments  upon  his  sub¬ 
ject.  For  certain  logical  re.sults,  unpleasant  perhaps  for  the 
time  l)eing,  but  necessary  in  the  course  of  events,  he  is  pre¬ 
pared.  Unusual  phenomena,  on  the  other  hand,  demand 
close  and  scrupulous  attention.  They  may  lead  to  discoveries 
of  value,  or  they  may  indicate  that  the  investigator  himself  has 
blundered  in  his  methods  or  in  their  application. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  real  undergraduate  point  of  view 
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on  any  subject  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  The  avera,y;e 
college  student,  unless  unconscious  that  he  is  being  interviewed, 
is  very  diffident  about  expressing  an  independent  opinion. 
Even  when  expressed,  his  opinion  is  oftentimes  apparently 
unaccountable.  Unless  studied  in  its  own  environment  an<l 
with  a  full  account  taken  of  all  the  facts,  it  does  not  offer 
a  safe  field  for  generalization.  Vet  the  college  student  is 
a  reasonable  being.  His  views  may  differ  from  those  of  the 
educator  and  the  public,  hut  they  are  actuated  nevertheless  by 
certain  convictions  which  seem  to  him  compelling,  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  which  appears  to  him  vital  for  his  own  well  being.  The 
present  article  is  an  attempt  to  discover  such  actuating  con¬ 
victions  in  the  student  mind,l)y  a  somewhat  minute  study  of  the 
expressions  of  student  sentiment  toward  the  reconstruction  of 
the  college  course  in  a  single  university,  which  has  undergone 
clearly  defined  changes  in  its  curriculum  during  a  given  number 
of  years. 

The  last  decade,  from  1893  to  1903.  comprises  most  of  the 
important  steps  in  the  development  of  the  Yale  curriculum 
from  a  rigid  required  course  to  freedom  in  election  of  studies. 
IJefore  1893  all  of  fhe  four  years  contained  required  studies; 
hut  shortly  after  1892  Ihiglish  literature  was  introduced  into 
the  classical  and  mathematical  course  of  h'reshman  year; 
members  of  the  Sophomore  class  were  allowed  the  privilege  of 
electing  five  out  of  si.x  studies;  and  in  Junior  and  Senior  years 
nothing  was  required  hut  i)sychology  and  philosophy,  more 
freedom  within  this  group  being  permitted  in  the  latter  year. 
This  continued  without  change  till  1900,  when  ten  courses  were 
offered  in  Sophomore  year,  from  wdiich  five  were  to  he  chosen, 
and  more  of  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  was  made  elective. 
In  the  college  year  of  1901-2  a  graded  .system  of  courses,  ex¬ 
tending  thru  Stqdiomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  years,  known  as 
the  r>.  C.  system,  was  inaugurated.  Finally,  with  the 
present  year,  the  principle  of  election  was  also  extended  to  the 
Freshman  class  within  certain  limits.  At  the  same  time  the 
entrance  requirements,  which  had  remained  the  same  since 
1893,  were  changed  so  as  to  allow  the  substitution  of  advanced 
mathematics  and  advanced  modern  languages  for  Greek. 
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What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  students  of  Yale  towards 
these  clianges?  Can  it  be  learned,  and,  when  learned,  what 
does  it  mean  and  what  is  it  worth  ?  During  the  decade  under 
consideration  nearly  three  thousaiid  students  have  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Yale.  The  great  majority 
have  spent  the  entire  four  years  in  the  college  and  have  thus 
been  in  a  position  to  pass  judgments,  from  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
tended  experience,  ujxni  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  curriculum 
as  practically  applied  to  themselves.  Fortunately,  these  judg¬ 
ments  have  been  preserved  year  by  year  at  graduation  in  the 
Senior  class-lMK)ks,  where  fairly  complete  votes  by  the  classes 
have  been  recorded  regarding  the  leading  educational  problems 
which  have  been  before  the  college.  The  Senior  class-books 
constitute  the  first  and  by  far  the  most  reliable  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  student  sentiment  on  the  question  of  proposed  or 
effected  changes  in  the  curriculum.  When  the  class-book 
statistics  are  collected  at  Yale,  the  proximity  of  graduation 
always  lends  a  spirit  of  earnestness  and  seriousness  to  the  votes 
which  relate  to  the  college  itself.  In  general  they  may  be  said 
to  represent  fairly  accurately  the  .sober  reflection  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  class. 

A  second  source  of  information  is  the  editorials  and  leading 
articles  in  the  college  journals.  These,  however,  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  caution.  At  best,  they  are  in  each  instance  the 
expressed  view  of  but  one  individual.  Nor  are  they  of  equal 
value  as  individual  expressions  of  opinion.  On  the  one  hand, 
editorials  in  a  daily  paper,  like  the  Yale  Nexvs,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  are,  in  large  measure,  perfunctory  and  hence 
more  often  represent  the  faculty  point  of  view  than  students’ 
.sentiments,  the  editors  generally  assuming  that,  in  faculty  mat¬ 
ters,  what  is,  is  right.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “  leaders”  in  the 
y\ilc  Literary  Magacine,  which  are  the  result  of  independent 
and  prolonged  thinking — no  editor  writes  more  than  two  dur¬ 
ing  his  connection  with  the  board,  nor  can  his  articles  be  vetoed 
by  his  fellow  editors — quite  as  often  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
advocating  advanced,  at  least  not  generally  accepted  theories. 
Thus,  in  1898,  altho  the  Senior  class  voted  against  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  elective  system  into  Freshman  year  by  a  vote  of 
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over  two  to  one,  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  thruout  the  year, 
consistently  advocated  the  change. 

A  third  source  of  infonnation  may  also  be  admitted,  altho 
it  is  not,  like  the  other  two,  based  upon  actual  contact  of  the 
student  with  the  curriculum.  It  consists  of  nearly  one  hundred 
replies,  made  by  members  cf  the  present  Freshman  class  at  the 
opening  recitation  of  the  year,  to  the  question  why  they  had 
elected  a  single  study,  taken  at  random  for  purposes  of  investi¬ 
gation.  The  study  selected  was  Latin. 

Of  the  two  main  points  at  issue  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
college  course,  the  shortening  of  the  number  of  years  required 
for  the  B.  A.  degree,  and  the  complete  extension  of  the  elective 
system,  the  first  can  be  easily  disposed  of  so  far  as  Yale  under¬ 
graduate  sentiment,  reflected  in  the  three  sources  mentioned 
above,  is  concemed.  During  the  ten  years  under  review,  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  agitations  on  other  subjects,  I  do  not 
find  a  single  record  in  class  book  or  college  journal  of  a  .serious 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  undergraduates  foe  such  a 
move. 

One  “  leader  ”  in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine  for  October, 
1896,  dealt  with  the  sulqect  under  the  title.  “  A  (piestion  un¬ 
answered.”  The  questibn  or  questions  which  the  writer  pro- 
l)osed  at  the  beginning  of  his  article  were  such  as  these: 
”  Might  not  the  four  years  at  college  be  spent  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  outside?  ”  “  Would  not  three  or  even  two  serve  quite 

as  well  ?  ”  The  writer  emphasized  thruout  the  great  value  of 
college  friendships,  and  their  influence  in  character  building. 
He  closed  as  follows,  “  You  know  now — at  the  eve  of  gradua¬ 
tion — that  your  soul’s  health  would  not  exchange  the  little 
tragedy  in  college  life  for  all  the  ‘business  experience’  and 
‘  practical  knowledge  ’  that  could  possibly  be  gathered  together 
in  four  years.”  His  sentiments  are  amply  confirmed  by  a 
phenomenon  which  has  been  observed  with  some  regularity  in 
every  Freshman  class.  The  majority  of  men  who  come  to  Yale, 
physically  and  intellectually  capable,  and  with  the  expressed 
intention  of  completing  the  course  in  three  years,  decide  before 
the  end  of  Freshman  year  to  remain  for  the  regular  course. 
Since  1901,  when  the  opportunity  of  shortening  the  course  by 
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a  year  was  first  announced  in  the  catalog,  only  three  men  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and  all  of  these  entered 
Yale  at  the  beginning  of  So])homore  year,  two  of  them  from 
other  colleges.  'I'he  emphasis  on  .service  rather  than  personal 
gain,  wliich  is  the  keynote  of  Yale's  message  to  her  sons,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  extra-curriculum 
privileges  whicli  college  life  offers,  takes  away  feverish  haste 
and  fosters  patience,  which  expresses  itself  in  willingness  to 
consume  longer  time  in  ])reparation. 

The  second  of  the  main  points  at  issue,  the  extension  of  the 
elective  system,  has  brought  forth  a  variety  of  student  opinions. 
The  general  trend  of  the  Senior  classes  each  year  has  been  on 
the  whole  decidedly  con.servative.  Xota  single  class  since  1893 
has  voted  in  favor  of  extending  the  privilege  of  election  to 
h'reshman  year.  The  view,  cxi)ressed  by  the  class  of  1903  in 
the  Senior  class  l)Ook,  thru  its  representative,  will  bear  quoting 
here : 

“  During  Freshman  year  we  were  held  closely  to  a  definite, 
required  curriculum  which  is  entirely  right.  A  Freshman  is 
still  an  undeveloped  sort  of  creature,  and  very  few  are  capable 
of  choosing  courses  which  are  suitable  to  the  necessary  well- 
rounded  mental  development  which  a  man  is  supposed  to  attain 
during  his  first  year  of  college  work.  Greek,  Latin,  mathe¬ 
matics,  a  modern  language  and  English  are  all  equally  im- 
iwrtant.  They  form  the  basis  of  all  future  college  work  as 
well  as  the  foundation  of  all  culture,  and  every  man  should  be 
made  to  gf)  thru  a  certain  amount  of  these  subjects  however 
disagreeable  and  difficult  some  of  them  may  be  at  the  time. 
We  all  thought  we  were  having  a  hard  time  over  a  lot  of  use¬ 
less  studies.  Y’e  said  they  were  ‘  footless,’  but  now.  when  we 
take  a  serious  glance  backward  over  our  college  course,  all  of 
us  see  that  our  struggles  were  not  in  vain.” 

For  unrestricted  freedom  of  choice  in  the  three  upper  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  general  agitation.  The  Senior 
clas.ses  since  1897  have  uniformly  favored  such  a  change.  In 
October,  1895,  commenting  on  some  additions  to  the  courses  in 
the  English  department,  a  writer  in  the  Vale  Literary  Magazine 
remarked  that,  “  the  average  college  man  is  fully  as  interested 
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in  live  literature  as  in  the  dry  bones  of  the  classics."  In  No¬ 
vember,  1897,  ”1  same  magazine  appeared  a  leader  entitled, 
“  The  undergraduate  to  the  faculty.”  It  was  a  protest  of 
much  feeling  against  the  required  work  of  the  first  two  years. 
Stress  was  laid  on  the  injustice  done  to  bright  students  when 
compelled  to  carry  on  work  which  was  an  e.xact  reproduction 
of  that  done  in  the  preparatory  schools  under  oftentimes  less 
competent  instructors.  This  was  followed  in  December  by 
another  article,  entitled,  “  Some  things  and  others.”  .\ 
single  paragraph  will  suffice  to  characterize  the  whole. 

“  Let  ns  now  consider,  in  a  decent  temper,  hard  tho  it  he. 
one  or  two  things  in  which  the  faculty  is  the  whole  thing. 
Still  are  we  told  that  hir  two  year.s — well,  it's  an  old  story. 
W'e  don’t  know  what  we  want  to  study — you  only  thought,  my 
friend,  that  you  liked  history.  It  is  (ireek  yon  really  wanted. 
Now  he  a  man  and  thank  the  faculty  for  their  kind  attention. 
Do  yon  want  to  he  a  physician  or  a  minister.  James?  .\sk  the 
faculty.” 

Such  protests,  however,  cea.sed  with  the  introduction  of 
greater  freedom  of  choice  into  Sophomore  year  in  1899,  and 
for  the  past  three  years  the  ([uestion  of  the  curriculum  has,  for 
all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  not  been  discussed  in  the  col¬ 
lege  journals. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  student  mind 
for  the  discovery  of  actuating  principles,  a  brief  survey  should 
also  he  made  of  the  reasons  for  choosing  Latin  advanced  by 
the  members  of  the  first  Fre.shman  class  to  whom  the  privilege 
of  election  at  Yale  was  offered.  faken  as  a  whole  they  inspire 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  undergraduate,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  his  ccdlege  career,  to  u.se  j)roperly  the  right  of 
choice.  There  can  he  hut  little  doubt  that  parents  or  former 
instructors  were  almost  always  consulted  by  students  in  making 
the  choice.  Roughly  speaking,  on  the  basis  of  the  reasons 
advanced,  the  students  divide  into  two  main  groups, — first — by 
far  the  greater  number. — those  who  enjoy  Latin  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  it  becau.se  of  an  interest  in  the  study  it.self,  especially  in 
the  literature,  history,  and  social  life  of  the  Romans;  and 
second,  tho.se  who  have  cho.sen  it  to  prepare  for  a  definite  pro- 
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fessional  career,  either  teacliing,  law,  medicine,  or  the  ministry, 
or  advanced  work  in  luis^lish  or  modern  lanj^^uages.  Outside 
of  these  two  general  divisions  a  few  other  reasons  for  choice 
may  he  noted.  Four  men  elected  the  subject  because  they  were 
not  ])roficient  in  it  and  desired  it  for  mental  training;  one 
because  the  study  was  already  familiar  and  he  desired  to  follow 
traditional  lines  until  he  could  find  out  what  he  was  fitted 
for;  another  because  he  was  better  prepared  in  the  subject; 
another  because  he  had  won  a  J.atin  prize;  others  for  personal 
reasons  relating  to  the  instructor;  and  a  few  as  the  lesser  of 
two  or  three  stated  evils,  said  evils  being  generally  (ireek  or 
mathematics. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  underlying  actuating  jirinciple  in  all 
the  undergraduate  protest  against  the  intle.xihle  recpiired  curri¬ 
culum  is  the  desire  to  escape  hard  work.  The  average  under¬ 
graduate.  we  are  told,  naturally  enough  does  not  desire  the 
course  to  he  .shortened  by  one  or  perhaps  two  years.  Such  a 
ste])  would  mean  more  concentrated  work  in  the  remaining 
years.  For  a  similar  reason,  he  favors,  we  are  told,  the  com- 
jdete  extension  of  the  elective  system.  This  gives  him  the 
oiiportunity  to  listen,  or,  at  least,  he  pre.sent  at  lectures,  for 
which  practically  no  preparation  is  neccs.sary.  in.stead  of  the 
former  exacting  recitation  upon  a  limited  subject.  Once 
granted  the  elective  system,  the  student  holds,  it  is  .said,  the 
key  in  his  hand  and  the  faculty  are  powerless.  With  a  wisdom 
which  has  always  characterized  the  children  of  darkness  in 
their  generation,  he  refuses  to  elect  courses  unless  assured  that 
practically  no  outside  work  is  recpiired.  and  thus  com])els  the 
different  dc])artments  who  are  an.xious  not  to  fall  behind  one 
another  in  numbers,  to  outbid  each  other  in  attractions  of  ea.se 
and  comfort  to  secure  his  favor.  Unless  a  given  department 
posses.ses  a  stereoiAicon  with  plates  in  at  least  three  different 
colors,  and  distributes  printed  syllabi  which  contain  all  the 
essentials  of  the  course  in  general,  and.  in  particular,  the 
answers  to  all  (piestions  to  he  asked  on  the  examination,  the 
student  feels,  the  legend  runs,  that  the  department  is  out  of 
date  and  cannot  expect  his  .support.  The  general  student  point 
of  view  has  been  crystallized  in  verse  we  are  solemnly  in- 
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formed,  as  follows.  The  quotation  is  from  a  song  of  some 
popularity  in  an  eastern  institution  of  learning. 

I'm  j^oing  to  tell  you  about  myself. 

I'll  take  you  into  my  ronfulence 
And  brietly  describe  the  first  ruiliments 
Of  that  reform  that  I'd  soon  .commence 
If  I  weie  maile  President. 

And  so  of  all  the  great  things  I'd  do 
I  will  tell  you  a  few. 

My  lecture  rooms  would  be  free  as  air 
There '(1  .always  be  plenty  of  cuts  to  spare 
I’d  condition  a  man  who  was  always  there 
If  I  were  President. 

Examinations  would  be  a  dream 

I'd  run  the  whole  thing  on  the  honor  scheme, 

I'd  give  Phi  Ueta  Kap  to  the  football  team 
If  I  were  President. 

Now  no  one  will  deny  that  in  every  college  class  there  are 
men  who  are  never  anxious  to  do  more  than  the  apportioned 
work,  and  who.  in  many  instances,  because  of  various  con¬ 
tingencies.  actually  do  less.  It  is  very  human,  likewise,  that 
the  whole  class  should  not  show  visible  signs  of  regret  at  an 
occasional  omitted  recitation,  affording  a  respite  in  an  already 
crowded  curriculum.  But  that  a  majority  or  even  an  ap- 
])reciahle  minority  of  students  sericjusly  hold  any  such  views 
as  tho.se  which  have  been  just  outlined  is  very  unlikely. 

college  student's  self-respect  is  insulted  at  once  by  a  "  snap  ” 
course,  and  f refluent  protests  in  print,  as  well  as  an  almost 
universal  murmuring  outside  the  classroom,  against  “snap  ’’ 
courses,  attest  a  strong  and  healthy  sentiment  on  this  subject 
among  men  of  all  grades  of  .scholarship.  Students  choose 
inviting  courses,  hut  they  choose  them  because  they  are  not 
hard,  not  because  they  are  "  sna])s."  This  may  seem  a  quibble 
in  words,  but  there  is  a  real  and  vital  distinction  between  the 
two  in  the  student  mind.  A  cour.se  which  is  forbidding  in  its 
whole  aspect,  which  is  asterisked  and  may  not  be  chosen  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  or  one  in  which  an  advanced 
knowledge  of  French  or  (lerman  is  essential  if  not  absolutely 
reciuired,  or  one  which  is  open  only  to  men  who  have  done 
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superior  work  in  tlie  subject  before,  is  calculated  to  make  even 
an  incipient  Phi  I’eta  Kappa  man  hesitate.  Indeed  it  would 
be  small  credit  to  his  modesty  if  he  did  not.  especially  in  an 
institution  where  marks  are  not  given  out  regularly.  Neither 
is  it  true  that  the  ‘‘  snap  ’’  electives  are  the  most  popular.  The 
most  generally  taken  electives  at  Vale  to-day  are  also  those  in 
which  rigid  daily  work  is  recinired.  and  where  more  study  is 
necessary  to  receive  a  good  mark  than  in  the  daily  oral  recita¬ 
tions  of  the  first  two  years. 

W  hat  then,  if  not  the  desire  to  escape  work,  actuates  the 
undergraduate  in  his  attitude  toward  the  college  course?  First 
and  foremost  he  places  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  educator  and 
says  “  Hold!  You  bid  me  tell  you  on  the  day  of  matriculation 
what  1  mean  to  be  in  life  and  to  shape  my  course  by  it.  Von 
say  there  is  no  time  to  waste.  You  grudge  me  every  hour  of 
delay.  I  would  gladly  df)  it,  but  1  cannot.  I  do  not  know  my¬ 
self.  I  c(Mne  here  to  be  educated, — to  be  drawn  out, — not 
simply  to  be  tilled  in  from  certain  educational  vats  which  I 
shall  designate.  My  earlier  ambition  for  a  narrower  career  in 
life  has  given  way  under  the  first  stimulus  of  a  great  university. 
T  want  time  to  orient  my.self  in  the  whirl  of  new  conditions. 
Four  years  are  none  too  many  in  which  to  learn  to  know 
myself.” 

'I'his  is  the  first  jirotest  which  the  undergraduate  raises,  and 
is  it  not  after  all  the  exjdanation  of  the  cry  raised  periodically 
in  college  papers,  at  the  I'ence.  and  at  the  eating  clubs,  against 
specialization  and  the  narrowing  intluences  of  modern  study? 
This  cry  is  rarely  heard  from  the  older  and  maturer  men  who 
enter  collegewithadefniitepurpo.se:  but  they  are  in  a  minority. 
1'he  undergraduate  protest  is  not  at  bottom  against  speciali¬ 
zation,  but  against  specialization  before  the  student  is  prejiared 
for  it.  Until  he  is  ready  to  build  himself  with  a  definite  plan, 
he  cannot  see  the  rea.son  for  all  the  riv'ets  and  bolts  in  the 
framework.  .\  somewhat  novel  solution  for  the  difficulty  was 
advanced  by  a  young  civil  engineer,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  an 
eastern  university  not  many  months  ago.  He  had  been  asked 
whether  he  had  regretted  the  time  spent  on  Latin  and  Greek 
in  college,  and  whether  he  felt  that  it  could  have  lieen  employed 
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to  better  advantaf^e  on  other  studies  bearing'  more  directly  on 
his  chosen  occupation.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  grudge  a 
inoinent  of  it;  it  had  proved  invaluable  t(j  him,  aud,  further¬ 
more,  he  had  not  decided  definitely  upon  his  vocation  until 
Junior  year.  "  l>ut,”  said  he,  “  1  would  have  given  a  great  deal 
if,  while  I  was  going  thru  those  disciplinary  .studies,  1  had  been 
recpiired  or  jiermitted  to  take  a  course  which  outlined  in  detail 
the  ten  or  twenty  greatest  professions  of  life,  getting  me 
familiar  with  their  origin  and  history,  the  qualifications  neces¬ 
sary  for  entering  them,  their  possibilities  or  limitations,  their 
actual  status  to-day,  and  the  great  names  connected  with  them. 
.\nd,”  said  he.  “  1  think  many  men  at  heart  want  just  that 
sort  of  thing.”  lie  was  certainly  right  about  his  analysis 
of  the  student  mind.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  desire  had 
been  exjires.sed.  W  as  this  jiroposed  course  of  his — a  Prolego¬ 
menon  to  the  Professions — merely  visionary?  Certainly  the 
student  does  not  get  the  desired  outlook  iu  the  preparatory 
.school.  Is  there  anv  place  where  it  can  to-day  he  obtained 
systematically,  or  could  tliere  ])e  any  better  time  or  place  than  in 
the  I'reshman  year  at  college? 

file  second  acttiating  jirinciple  is  suggested  by  an  analysis 
of  the  answers  of  the  l‘'reshmen  to  the  (piestion  why  they  had 
chosen  Latin,  'fhe  student  contends  that  his  tastes  should  he 
consulted.  He  is  jierfectly  willing  to  concede  to  the  educator 
the  right  to  select  his  stitdies,  hut  he  jirojioses  that  in  the 
studies  of  I'reshman  year,  e.ach  of  the  variotts  class-divisions 
in  a  given  study  he  taitglu  with  a  different  end  in  view, 
and  that  he  he  allowed  to  choose  between  these  divisions, 
d  ims  in  Latin  he  would  suggest  at  least  three  different  divi¬ 
sions,  not  ada])ted  to  different  degrees  of  prejiaration  so  much 
as  to  student  needs  and  tastes.  “  Insist,  if  you  like."  he  says, 
"  u])oti  the  .same  stated  amount  of  nece.s.sary  drill  iti  each 
divisioti,  hitt  theti  let  me  choose  what  the  residuum  shall  he.” 
The  vote  shows  that  to  the  student  mind  one  of  these  cour.ses 
should  he  for  the  general  student  of  literature,  laying  empha¬ 
sis  on  subject  matter  and  literary  (|ualities;  a  .second  for  the 
student  of  the  professions,  such  as  law.  the  ministry,  etc., 
where  attention  would  he  paid  to  history  and  institutions;  a 
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third  for  the  special  student  in  lang’najres,  where  more  ad¬ 
vanced  work  f)f  a  liiif^nistic  nature  could  he  accomplished. 

The  last  contention  of  the  undergraduate  is  apparent  in  all 
three  of  the  sources  which  record  his  ])oint  of  view.  He  asks 
the  privilege  of  choosing  his  instructor.  Somewhere  in  life  he 
has  picked  up  the  theory  that  there  are  two  men  latent  in  him¬ 
self.  the  worker  and  the  shirk,  the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  the  ^Ir. 
Hyde.  At  heart  he  has  no  doubt  which  he  wishes  to  he.  But 
the  pn)hlem  before  him  is  to  get  the  right  one  to  emerge. 
He  has  a  (pieer  theory  that  he  can  work  better  for  a  man  who 
is  interested  in  him  and  sympathizes  with,  if  he  does  not  always 
a])prove,  his  point  of  view,  riiotigh  at  times  he  may  be  deeply 
mortified  by  what  such  an  instructor  says  to  him,  it  lasts  but 
for  a  moment.  If  the  instructor  was  right  it  does  not  take 
him  long  to  realize  that  the  very  word  at  which  he  took 
offense  was  an  evidence  of  a  deeper  interest  than  surface 
pleasantries.  And  if  the  instructor  has  been  in  tbe  wrong,  and 
fully  admits  it,  he  has  a  great  desire  to  know  more  of  such 
a  man  and  to  sit  at  his  feet,  for  college  students  are  few  indeed 
who  do  not  pav  devoted  homage  to  nobility  of  character. 

Time  and  o])portunity  to  decide  what  he  is  to  be.  freedom 
to  select  his  studies  within  stated  grou])S.  a  teacher  to  inspire 
— these  are  th.e  three  demands  of  the  average  undergraduate  in 
the  reconstructed  college  course.  Are  they  too  great  a  trust 
for  a  young  man  of  seventeen  or  eighteen?  W'ill  they  mean, 
if  granted,  irresolution,  indolence,  and  impositi(.)n  on  kindness, 
or  will  the  verv  atmosjdiere  of  fraternal  interest  in  individual 
well-being  and  confidence  in  human  nature  which  they  pre¬ 
suppose,  .stimulate  the  best  that  is  in  men  to  action  as  it  never 
could  he  forced?  The  (|uestion  is  at  least  an  open  one.  It  is 
for  the  educator  to  decide. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


Henry  Burt  W'right 

I).  A.,  Y.ile  Univeisity,  189S 
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ox  WOMEN’S  COLLEGES  LX  EXGLAXl) 

1.  Origin 

The  education  of  women  in  Ens^land  lias  suffered  many  n])S 
and  downs,  hut  it  has  not  often  sunk  to  a  lower  level  than  in 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  when  the  idea  of  teachins^  was 
to  make  girls  commit  huge  masses  of  isolated  facts  to  memory: 
and  the  idea  of  education  was  to  furnish  a  girl  with  accom¬ 
plishments  hy  which  she  might  attract  attention  in  society. 
Girls  were  usually  educated  at  home  hy  governesses;  more 
rarely  in  jirivate  hoarding  schools.  Often  foreign  governes.ses 
were  employed,  who.  if  Swiss  or  German,  might  bring  a  satis¬ 
factory  training  and  its  visible  sign,  a  teacher’s  diploma,  with 
them.  Xo  possibility  of  training  was  open  to  English 
governesses.  Teaching  was  not  looked  on  as  a  profession,  it 
was  the  one  resource  of  all  better-class  women  who  had  met 
with  money  troubles.  Governesses  were,  on  the  whole,  a  pitiful 
class  of  beings,  incajiahle  of  performing  their  duties  ade- 
(juately.  with  no  re.sources  to  fall  hack  on.  and  frequently  taken 
advantage  of  hy  their  employers.  To  help  and  protect  this 
class  the  “  Governes.ses’  Benevolent  Institution  ”  was  founded 
in  1S43.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  only  satisfactory 
way  of  hel])ing  was  to  teach  governesses  to  help  themselves, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  other  (|ualifications  for  teaching  than 
graduation  in  the  school  of  adversity,  .\ccordingly  in  1S4S 
Queen’s  College.  London,  was  founded,  and  on  March  jqth 
h'rederick  Denison  Maurice  delivered  the  inaugural  address. 

The  ideas  with  which  the  infant  Queen’s  College  started 
strike  us  nowadays  as  (juaint.  WMiile  not  disputing  the 
principle  that  the  undergoing  of  troubles  and  reverses  was  a 
good  preparation  for  forming  the  youthful  mind,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  that  a  teacher  .should  have  further  jirepara- 
tion;  namely,  the  acc|uirement  of  some  e.xact  knowledge.  .\t 
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the  hej^innintf  of  the  first  courses  of  lectures,  the  professors 
practically  apolot^ized  for  their  suhjects,  especially  iu  the  ease 
of  Latin  and  niatheniatics,  trying  to  show  that  they  were  really 
cjuite  harmless!  d'here  were  many  students,  however,  and  the 
college  flourished.  I'.  1).  Maurice  continued  as  a  professor, 
and  his  students  speak  to  this  day  of  the  inspiration  they 
derived  from  his  lectures. 

The  entry  of  a  numher  of  (piite  young  girls  made  it  necessary 
to  organize  a  school  preparatory  to  the  college,  and  college  and 
sch(M)l  are  still,  after  fifty-five  years,  continuing  to  do  most 
e.\  cel  lent  work. 

Queen’s  College  was  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Knglaiid;  Ik'dford  College,  founded  in  1849.  met  the  needs  of 
Xonconformists  as  well  as  Ivpiscopalians,  its  |)rinci])les  being 
unsectarian.  It  differs  also  from  Queen’s  College  in  always 
having  given  women  a  much  greater  part  in  the  management 
of  its  affairs.  'I'he  founder,  Mrs.  Reid,  and  other  women 
took  part  by  enrolling  themselves  as  lady-visitors,  thus  under¬ 
taking  to  be  present  in  turn  at  lectures.  'I'be  duty  of  elect¬ 
ing  the  Council  of  Management  devolved  upon  these  lady- 
visitors  and  a  few  gentlemen.  In  those  days,  both  at  I  led  ford 
and  Queen’s,  the  ])re.sence  of  ladv-visitors  at  a  lecture  was 
considered  an  im])erative  necessity,  and  at  Bedford  lady  visitors 
at  lectures  were  not  nnnsual  so  late  as  1892.  d'he  lecturers  at 
the  college  have  included  men  of  such  distinction  as  l)e Morgan, 
Xewman,  (ieorge  Macdonald,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge:  of  the 
students  the  best  known  is  (Ieorge  Lliot,  wbo  attended  tbe  first 
Latin  class.  In  comparatively  recent  years  Beatrice  1  larradeii 
was  a  student.  Bedford  College,  like  (Jneen’s,  was  in  its  early 
years  obliged  to  organize  a  sebool,  prei)aratory  to  tbe  actual 
college,  but,  unlike  (Queen’s,  it  gave  uj)  the  school  so  soon  as  it 
was  ])ossihle  to  get  g(K)d  preliminary  education  elsewhere. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  two  of  the  earliest  students  of 
(Queen’s  College.  Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Beale,  a  thon)  reform 
in  girls’  school  education  was  inaugurated.  Miss  Buss  founded 
the  X’orth  London  Collegiate  School  for  girls,  the  first  and 
still  one  of  the  very  best  of  bigh  schools.  Miss  Beale  became 
Principal  of  Cbeltenham  Ladies’  College  in  1858,  five  years 
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after  it  was  founded,  and  soon  succeeded  in  raising;  it  to  the 
hij^h  rank  which  it  continues  to  hold.  In  1865  girls  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Camhridge  Local  Examinations,  which  had  been 
instituted  for  sclKxilhoys  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  four¬ 
teen.  'Phis  pnned  a  great  step  forward,  for  schools  were 
given  a  rwlly  good  standard  to  aim  at;  an  outside  test  was 
afforded  by  which  the  thoroness  of  work  done  could  be 
tested,  and  a  link  between  girls'  schools  and  the  I'niversity  of 
Cambridge  was  sujjplied. 

.\.  further  development  of  the  princi])le  that  girls  might  he 
tested  by  the  same  examinations  as  their  brothers,  as  well  as  a 
further  connection  with  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  the 
advent  of  a  few  women  in  Camhridge  to  work  for  the  honors 
degree  examination.  'I'hey  were  allowed  to  sit  for  the  same 
examinations  as  the  men.  and  they  were  all  successful.  The 
l)reliminary  ex])eriment  being  satisfactory,  efforts  were  made 
to  obtain  money  for  a  permanent  building,  and  in  1873  (iirton 
College  was  founded.  Xewnbam  College  was  founded  about 
the  same  time  as  a  hall  of  residence  for  girls  pre])aring  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  examination. — an  examination  in 
secondary  subjects 'for  girls  over  eighteen. — but  very  soon  its 
students  began  to  study  for  the  degree  examinations.  In  1881 
women  were  formally  admitted  to  honors  examinations,  and 
(iirton  and  Xewnham  formally  recogni/.ed,  but  the  actual  de¬ 
grees  themselves  have  not  yet  been  conferred  on  women  either 
by  Oxford  or  by  Cambridge. 

At  Oxford  Somerx  ille  Mall,  which  is  unsectarian,  and  Lady 
iMargaret  Hall,  which  is  Church  of  England,  were  founded  in 
1879,  and  their  students  are  allowed  to  study  for  all  the  Oxford 
examinations. 

The  I’niversity  of  London  was  the  pioneer  in  giving  fnll 
rights  to  women,  opening  its  doors  to  them  in  1878.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  university  education  in  I.ondon  has 
already  been  exceedingly  anomalous.  'Pill  recently  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  was  nothing  but  an  examining  body,  .setting 
very  rigorous  examinations  for  all  comers.  ’Peaebing  was 
done  by  (  i)  L’niversity  College,  London,  which  is  a  purely  un¬ 
denominational  institution  founded  in  i8j()  by  distinguished 
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XDiiconiforniists  to  ciiahle  those  men  to  obtain  a  university 
education  w  hose  religious  opinions  excluded  them  from  Oxford 
and  Camhridoe.  w  liere  relij>^ious  tests  were  still  in  vog’ue.  ( J  ) 
l>y  King's  College,  which  anwe  shortly  after  University  Col¬ 
lege.  Memhers  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  were  shocked  at 
the  foundation  of  an  unsectarian — or.  as  they  phra.sed  it.  a  god¬ 
less — college,  and  to  counteract  it  they  founded  King’s  College. 
l\eligious  tests  have  now  been  completely  alndished  in  King’s, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  theological  faculty.  (  3)  By  the 
various  medical  schools,  etc.  (  4)  By  Ouccu’s  College.  Bed¬ 
ford  College,  etc. 

University  College  and  King’s  College  had  always  sent  in 
students  for  the  London  University  examinations.  To  the 
very  first  of  its  examinations  o])en  to  women  Bedford  College 
sent  in  candidates  who  all  distinguished  themselves.  It  then 
ada])ted  itself  definitely  to  prepare  for  London  degrees,  opening 
classes  in  all  the  arts  subjects,  and  adding  one  laboratory  after 
another  ffir  the  practical  wurk  in  each  of  the  .science  subjects, 
till  it  was  fully  C(|uipped. 

Oueen’s  College  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  opening  of  the 
London  examinations,  and  developed  along  different  lines 
from  Bedford.  It  opened  no  science  lalxiratories.  and  made  no 
effort  to  prc])are  women  for  professional  life.  It  is  attended 
by  well-to-do  girls,  who  wish  to  study  with  some  thoroness. 
hut  not  at  the  high  pressure  inseparable  from  London  e.xamina- 
tions,  and  who  tlo  not  expect  to  earn  their  living  in  any  pro¬ 
fession  for  which  a  degree  certificate  is  an  advantage,  d'he 
students  are  now  considerably  younger  than  those  at  Bedford. 

About  the  time  of  the  opeuiug  of  London  University,  women 
began  to  he  admitted  to  Lhiiversity  College.  The  fir.st  step  was 
for  the  college  professors  to  hold  separate  lectures  for  women. 
.After  .Some  time  the  ])rofe.ssors  became  weary  of  repeating 
themselves,  and  women  were  allowed  to  attend  the  ordinary 
lectures  subject  to  the  ])crmission  of  the  teacher.  .As  has  been 
noticed  all  over  the  continent  of  luirope.  a  profes.sor’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  admit  women  to  his  classes  is  often  inversely  propor¬ 
tional  to  his  age.  Thus,  some  time  after  it  had  been  considered 
<|uite  right  for  men  and  women  to  do  zoology  together,  they 
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were  oblig'ed  to  have  their  chemistry  lectures  apart;  the  reason 
being-  that  the  professor  of  zoiilogy  was  young,  the  professor  of 
chemistry  very  old.  On  the  appointment  of  a  young  professor 
of  chemistry  women  were  at  once  admitted  to  the  ordinary 
lectures.  Ivven  now.  however,  they  are  not  admitted  to  the 
medical  department,  and  they  are  not  often  given  even  minor 
teaching  posts. 

King’s  College  has  a  special  department  for  women,  where 
they  do  not  as  a  rule  prepare  for  the  London  e.xaminations,  hut 
do  good  work  iu  languages  and  literature. 

University  College  ( lu’verjxu)! ),  Yorkshire  College  (Leeds). 
Durham  L'niversity,  and  the  Lniversity  of  W’ales  admit 
women  on  e.xactly  the  same  terms  as  men. 

To  complete  the  enumeration,  two  colleges  for  women  must 
he  mentioned.  Westfield  College  in  Hampstead  and  Holloway 
C<dlege  in  Surrey.  The  latter  was  founded  by  the  Holloway 
of  pill  fame,  who  preferred  giving  his  own  name  to  a  college 
rather  than  endowing  any  of  the  existing  ones.  Holloway 
prepares  for  London  degrees. 

IL  LiKK  IX  Wo.MEX’s  Coi.LKC.KS 

The  students  at  women’s  colleges  are  recruited  mostly  from 
high  schools  of  the  ty])e  of  the  Xorth  Loudon  Collegiate  School 
for  girls.  Such  a  high-school  girl  has  heeii  studying  hard  for 
many  years  and  has  accuimdated  a  great  deal  of  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time  she  has  had  much  healthy  exercise  playing 
hockey,  lawn  tennis,  etc.,  and  much  fun  from  all  her  school 
societies.  She  has  usually  no  great  hunger  after  knowledge, 
and  she  misses  the  intense  joy  of  finding  new  worlds  open  up 
to  her  as  she  advances,  for  she  has  been  given  information 
faster  than  she  can  digest  it.  'I'liere  is  often  a  want  of  at¬ 
mosphere  and  individuality  about  her.  School  with  its  lessons, 
its  games,  and  its  societies  is  so  engrossing  that  the  girl  de¬ 
velops  in  the  one  groove  and  is  very  one-sided. 

Some  college  students  cfime  from  private  schools.  Such 
students  know  less  than  the  high-.sch(H)l  girls,  hut  are  usually 
fresher.  They  are  apt  to  he  somewhat  conceited  at  their  entry, 
as  they  were  probably  a  very  ea.sy  first  in  their  small  field. 
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A  few  students  liave  l)een  educated  entirely  at  liome.  and  a 
few  on  the  eontinent  of  Iuin)])e.  Sucli  students  supply  some 
variety  to  the  otherwise  too  honiot^eneous  material. 

The  ehoiee  of  a  eollege  depends  on  means,  on  the  possibility 
of  ol)tainin<ij  a  .seholarship,  and  on  the  suhjeets  whieh  a  girl 
wishes  to  study.  Poor  girls,  living  within  reaeh  of  a  college, 
are  usually  obliged  to  attend  that  college  unless  they  can 
obtain  a  large  scholar.ship  to  take  them  elsewhere.  Rich  girls 
usually  go  to  O.xford  or  Cambridge,  as  the  older  universities 
are  considered  to  have  the  highest  social  standing.  If  a  girl’s 
ability  or  interest  should  lie  in  mathematics  she  would  go  to 
Cambridge,  if  in  classics  to  Oxford,  if  in  science  to  Cambridge 
or  to  London,  and  so  on.  Certain  schools,  moreover,  fre- 
<|uently  send  their  pupils  on  to  definite  colleges. 

'The  standard  of  preparation  for  all  the  colleges  is  ai)prox- 
imately  the  .same.  The  work  done  differs  according  to  the 
college,  particularly  in  the  case  of  arts  suhjeets.  In  science 
the  nature  of  the  study  necessitates  a  certain  general  pro¬ 
cedure.  namely  tha.t  students,  who  as  a  rule  have  not  done  much 
science  at  school,  should  ac(|uire  some  general  knowledge  of 
several  sciences  before  specializing  in  one  chosen  one.  'Ihe 
main  differences  between  the  various  schemes  of  science  study 
will  then  lie  in  the  time  at  which  specialization  is  allowed, 
d'his  is  earliest  in  Oxford,  being  some  years  before  the  honors 
degree  examination:  intermediate  in  London,  being  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  degree;  and  latest  in  Cambridge,  being  one  or 
two  years  after  the  honors  degree.  As  schoolgirls  have  already 
di>ue  a  very  coiisiderahle  amount  of  work  on  arts  subjects,  more 
latitude  as  to  the  time  of  specialization  is  possible.  In  O.xford 
and  Cambridge  the  special  subject  is  started  upon  as  soon  as  a 
student  enters,  .and  sometimes  (|uite  exhaustive  wairk  may  he 
done  on  i)art  of  that  subject  before  the  degree  cx.amination. 
in  London  .a  certain  arts  course,  extending  over  three  or  four 
years,  is  obligatory,  it  includes  Latin  and  Greek,  hut  a  certain 
amount  of  f)ption  is  allowed  as  to  the  other  subjects. 

One  fault  is  common  to  all  the  colleges,  namely,  that  work  is 
done  too  much  with  reference  to  the  final  examination.  This 
is  at  its  worst  in  London,  where  it  is  also  most  excirs.ahle :  for 
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the  London  examinations  are  very  dilllicnlt,  and  at  every  one 
of  them  more  than  half  the  candidates  fail,  failure  meaning  loss 
of  a  year  with  the  necessity  of  going  over  the  same  work  again. 
In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  actual  failure  is  rare,  hut,  .as  is  also 
the  case  in  London,  very  great  value  is  laid  on  the  att.ainment 
of  first-class  honors.  In  selecting  candidates  for  teaching 
posts  a  great  weight  is  given  to  a  “*  fir.st  class.”  and  really  good 
teachers  who  do  not  happen  to  have  gained  a  first  class  are  apt 
to  find  themselves  (piite  unduly  hampered  in  attaining  the  kind 
of  positions  which  should  he  theirs  hy  right  of  ability.  Hence 
there  is  a  rage  for  first  classes  which  in  some  cases  is  very 
ludicrous.  It  is  had  enough  for  a  poor  London  student  to  he 
obliged  to  apportion  the  time  she  gives  to  each  of  her  many 
subjects  strictly  according  to  the  needs  of  her  examination,  hut 
when  an  Oxford  student,  who  is  devoting  three  years  to  the 
study  of  French  language  and  literature,  asks  her  tutor,  every 
time  she  comes  across  some  disputed  point.  “If  1  am  asked 
about  this  in  the  examination,  which  view  should  I  take.”  one 
begins  to  wonder  whether  in  this  e.xtreme  case  her  study  w.as 
of  any  education.al  value  to  her  at  all,  altho,  to  the  discredit 
of  the  examiners  he  it  .stated,  she  did  get  her  first  class, 
(ienerally,  however,  some  real  originality  is  re(|uired  for  a 
first  class,  and  the  girl  who  does  her  work  in  a  .scholarly  spirit, 
with  no  particular  reference  to  the  examination,  is  the  one  who 
is  most  successful  in  the  end,  the  standard  of  attainment  in 
such  a  case  being  often  very  high  indeed.  The  knowledge 
attained  by  the  type  of  student  who  works  definitely  for  the 
e.xamination  is  often  vast,  but  of  small  value,  as  it  is  unac¬ 
companied  by  much  training  in  taste  or  judgment. 

A  girl's  life  at  college  differs  considerably  according  to  the 
college  she  .selects,  the  greatest  dififerences  being  between  the 
residential  aiifl  the  non-residential  colleges. 

Bedford  College.  London,  is  essentially  a  non-residential  col¬ 
lege.  for,  altho  there  are  a  score  or  so  of  girls  who  reside  in 
the  college,  there  are  between  one  and  two  hundred  who  live  at 
home  and  come  in  every  day.  As  the  distances  to  be  trav^eled 
are  great,  it  is  found  advisable  to  have  no  lectures  before  ten 
in  the  morning  or  after  five  at  night,  and  no  interval  in  the 
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middle  of  the  day.  so  tliat  each  student  lias  to  make  her  lunch 
time  lit  in  with  her  lectures  as  best  she  may.  Most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  preparing  for  London  de_4Tees.  and  are  ohlii^ed  to 
come  in  e\ery  day  and  work  very  hard,  hut  some  come  only 
for  a  few  lectures  a  week  on  special  subjects.  These  occasional 
students  are  of  many  varieties,  ranging  from  the  rather 
frivolous  ones  who  come  for  a  little  French  or  German  and 
look  on  the  college  as  a  sort  of  finishing  school,  to  the  very 
able  and  etirnest  ones  who  are  prevented  by  circumstances  from 
devoting  all  their  time  to  study,  and  who  make  splendid  use  of 
the  opportunities  within  their  reach.  Xearl\  all  the  students 
who  ])repare  for  London  degrees  come  from  high  schools,  and 
most  of  them  are  poor  or  onlv  moderately  well  off.  and  so  look 
forward  to  earning  their  living  as  .soon  as  jiossihle.  'I'liere  is 
such  a  vast  amount  to  he  learnt  for  a  London  degree,  whether 
in  arts  or  science,  that  these  girls  are  often  overhurried  and 
scarcely  have  time  to  assimilate  their  work  satisfactorily,  d'o- 
gether  with  very  serious  study  there  are.  however,  jilenty  of  o]v 
portunities  for  enjovment.  The  residents,  and  tho.se  of  the 
non-residents  who  are  able  to  he  on  the  .spot  early,  devote  the 
morning  before  ten  to  amusement  and  e.xercise.  In  winter 
hockey  is  played,  in  summer  there  is  boating  every  morning  on 
the  artificial  water  in  Regent's  L.ark,  and  there  are  swimming 
baths  not  far  off.  In  the  afternoon  after  five  those  various 
societies  meet,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  college  life.  c.  g. 
literary.  Shaksperean.  debating,  chemical,  scientific,  and  jihoto- 
grajihic  societies.  Tea  is  sujiplied  by  the  tea  club  at  four, 
forming  a  short  break  in  the  work  of  the  afternoon.  The  or¬ 
ganization  of  these  clubs  and  societies  often  shows  gretit  ability, 
and  in  them  the  girls  learn  much  which  is  useful  to  them  in 
larger  spheres.  Phere  is  a  bond  between  jiresent  and  past 
students  of  Bedford,  formed  by  the  Bedford  College  Students’ 
-Association.  This  ])uhlishes  a  magazine  containing  college 
news,  and  gives  every  year  three  “  -\t  flomes  "  at  the  college 
to  which  jiresent  and  past  students,  and  others  interested  in 
educational  matters,  are  invited. 

University  College,  London,  differs  from  Bedford  College  in 
having  men  as  well  as  women  students.  The  total  number  of 
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the  students  is  niiicli  greater  than  at  Bedford,  the  laboratories 
are  on  a  larger  scale,  and  facilities  for  advanced  work  and 
original  research  are  afforded,  of  which  a  fair  nuinher  of 
women  avail  themselves.  'I'he  ordinary  student  is  somewhat 
older  than  her  sister  at  Bedford,  and  is  often  specializing  in 
some  subject,  even  along  with  her  degree  work.  Women  who 
have  already  been  teaching  and  wish  to  study  for  higher  de¬ 
grees,  or  to  qualify  themselves  in  fresh  subjects,  usually  come 
to  University  College.  Thus  the  atmosphere  is  distinctly  less 
crude  and  schoolgirl-like  than  it  is  at  Bedford.  Nearly  all  of 
the  women  who  are  regular  students  are  organized  into  a 
Women's  Union  which  includes  all  the  societies,  e.  g..  the  de¬ 
bating  society  and  the  tea  club.  Some  of  the  .societies  draw 
their  membership  from  women  only,  others — for  e.xample,  the 
literary  and  musical  societies — are  mi.xed  and  are  affiliated  to 
the  “Men’s  Union"  as  well  as  to  the  women's.  Cla.sses  begin  at 
University  College  at  nine,  there  are  rarely  any  after  five,  and 
there  is  no  lunch  interval.  As  at  Bedford  the  societies  meet  in 
the  afternoon  after  five.  The  men  and  women  work  together 
all  day  in  the  laboratories,  and  learn  much  from  each  other,  the 
women  quite  holding  their  own.  The  life  in  one  of  these 
laboratories  is  among  the  most  jileasant  episodes  of  existence, 
the  work  is  hard,  but  interesting  and  satisfactory,  and  is  keenly 
enjoyed,  and  there  is  the  sense  of  constant  progress  and  at  the 
same  time  the  sjiirit  of  youth  fulness  and  freshness. 

At  Cambridge,  and  with  few  exceptions  at  Oxford,  the 
students  live  in  the  colleges  and  devote  all  their  time  and 
energy  to  study  and  recreation.  .At  Xewnham  and  (iirton  it  is 
usual  for  girls  to  stay  three  years,  and  only  when  they  have 
special  ability  for  four.  The  students  are  distinguished  as 
“freshers."  "second  years,"  and  “third  years"  according  to 
the  time  they  have  been  in  residence,  and  freshers  are  supjio.sed 
to  be  somewhat  humble  and  thankful  for  any  attention  shown 
them.  .At  the  same  time  the  various  societies  work  hard  to  get 
hold  of  promising  freshers,  who  may  in  the  future  di.stinguish 
themselves  as  hockey  players,  debaters,  etc.  .At  (iirton  each 
student  has  two  very  comfortable  rooms — bedroom  and  study, 
at  Newnham  one  only.  Breakfast  and  lunch  may  be  taken  at 
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any  reasonalile  hour,  dinner  or  “  hall,"  as  it  is  called,  is  at  a 
fixed  hour.  The  whole  of  the  morning'  and  part  of  the  evening 
are  devoted  to  work,  the  afternoon,  as  is  the  habit  at  the  older 
universities,  is  devoted  to  play.  Science  sudents  only,  who 
have  much  to  do  in  laboratories,  do  ncjt  have  their  afternoons 
free,  (lirton  is  some  distance  from  Cambridge,  so  that  the  girls 
go  to  and  from  the  Cniversity  lectures  in  Hies;  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  is,  however,  individual,  and  is  done  either  with 
women  dons  who  live  iii  the  college  or  else  with  men  who  come 
out  from  Cambridge.  Some  of  the  students  work  night  and  day 
in  their  effort  to  get  a  "  first  class"  ;  others,  who  have  come  to 
college  because  of  the  pleasant  life  with  its  keen  and  intellectual 
atmosphere,  companionship,  games  and  societies,  and  beautiful 
surroundings,  do  not  do  much  more  than  is  necessary  to  get 
a  tolerable  place  in  the  examination.  'I'hose  are  wi.sest  who 
do  not  neglect  the  social  side,  for  as  much  is  learned  from 
cocoa  i)arties  as  from  text-hooks,  and  those  are  fortunate  who 
ever  again  s])end  such  haj)])}'  years  as  the  three  at  Clirton  or 
Xewnham.  The  college  terms  are  not  long,  and  reading 
parties — another  of  the  joys  of  e.xistence — are  often  formed, 
either  in  h'ugland  or  abroad,  for  those  who  wish  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  in  the  summer  and  do  some  work. 

The  conditions  in  Oxford  arc  not  unlike  tho.se  at  Cambridge, 
hut  another  recreation,  lK)ating.  is  possible. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  point  of  view  (jf  supplying 
an  ideally  i)leasant  and  not  unprofitable  existence  for  girls  who 
have  just  been  set  free  from  the  restraints  of  school,  hut  have 
not  entered  (Jit  the  responsibilities  of  life,  the  women's  colleges 
in  England,  ])articularly  the  residential  colleges,  are  a  very 
great  success.  From  the  ])oint  of  view  of  the  kind  of  women 
they  turn  out,  they  can  [)rohahly  also  he  regarded  as  a  success. 

\ery  large  number  of  university  women  take  U])  teaching 
as  a  i)rofession,  namely,  very  nearly  all  those  who  graduate  in 
.Arts  or  Science  from  Bedford  or  University  College.  Lotiflon, 
and  ])erhaps  half  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  women.  Such 
teachers  could  hardly  be  better  prepared  as  regards  knowledge 
and  they  all  know  how  to  work,  hut  they  are  one-sided  and 
have  to  pay  for  their  excellence  by  deficiencies  in  other  respects. 
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They  have,  in  fact,  been  so  busy  studying  that  they  are  hope¬ 
lessly  ignorant  of  life, and  they  have  mixed  so  much  with  young 
people  of  their  own  age  that  they  have  never  had  a  chance  of 
getting  to  know  grown-up  i)e«)ple  or  learning  what  ordinary 
human  life  is  like.  If  they  now  obtain  a  post  at  some  high 
school  and  stay  there,  there  is  more  than  a  chance  that  their 
outlook  on  life  will  always  remain  narrow.  However,  ])ro- 
vided  that  some  experience  of  life  is  granted  to  them,  and  that 
their  intellectual  development  has  not  stopped  short  on  leaving 
college,  they  will  make  really  good  teachers. 

,  Many  college  women  study  medicine,  and  they  are  liked  as 
practitioners  and  are  most  successful  in  getting  posts.  A  few 
take  up  journalism,  a  few  have  made  their  names  in  literature, 
and  some  have  devoted  themselves  to  social  work. 

A  relatively  small  number  have  gone  on  with  their  studies 
and  produced  original  work.  There  are  archaeologists  and 
political  economists,  chemists,  physicists,  zoologists,  botanists, 
and  bacteriologists  among  the  college  women.  The  number  of 
the  women  who  carry  on  literary  or  scientific  research  is  not  so 
large  as  one  might  hope,  considering  the  very  excellent  training 
which  they  receive ;  this  is  partly  l)ecause  the  necessary  ability 
is  not  altogether  common,  and  partly  because  so  many  women 
are  obliged  to  teach  immediately  after  leaving  college,  and 
have  then  no  time  or  energy  lOT  carrying  their  studies  further. 

So  far  the  majority  of  college  women  have  not  married.  In 
the  case  of  those  who  have,  one  has  only  to  observe  the  tone 
which  they  impart  to  their  homes,  the  very  able  and  sensible 
way  in  which  their  children  are  brought  up,  and  the  way  these 
children  turn  out,  to  be  convinced  that  college  life  is  not  only  a 
training  for  literature  or  science  or  a  profession,  but  also  for 
life.  It  is  surely  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  next 
generation  should  not  only  have  the  very  best  women  for  its 
mothers,  but  that  these  women  should  be  trained  as  well  as  is 
possible,  and  in  the  case  of  many  women  a  cfdlege  life  is  one  of 
the  factors  in  this  best  possible  training. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

SHORTENING  THE  PERIOD  OE  INFANCY 

The  late  John  Fiske  contributed  a  i)art  to  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  theory  of  evolution.  Tlis  part  was  the  portion  which 
deals  with  the  prolongation  of  infancy.  In  brief,  the  theory  is 
something  as  follows.  Those  animals  which  at  birth  are 
nearly  fully  developed,  and  are  able  to  care  for  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent  of  parental  assistance,  are  capable  of  little  change  and 
do  change  but  little  from  generation  to  generation.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  animals  which  at  birth  are  well-nigh  help¬ 
less  and  which  remain  for  a  time  in  this  state,  being  dependent 
upon  parental  help,  are  capable  of  change  and  of  education. 
That  is.  those  animals  which  have  had  a  short  period  of  in¬ 
fancy  have  been  ca])able  of  very  little  development  from 
generation  to  generation.  Those  animals,  which  have  had  a 
long  period  of  infancy  have  developed  more  rapiclly  from 
generation  to  generation.  Man  stands  at  the  head  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom.  The  jieriod  of  infancy  with  man  is  the  longest 
of  any  of  the  animals.  He  is,  therefore,  the  most  capable  of 
education. 

d'his  part  of  the  theory  of  evolution  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  parents,  to  teachers,  and  to  all  who  are  thoughtfully 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  For  whatever  in 
our  system  of  civilization  tends  to  lengthen  the  period  of  in¬ 
fancy  should  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  race  as  a  whole. 
W  hatever  tends  to  .shorten  the  period  of  infancy  must  subtract 
something  from  the  sum  total  of  advancement. 

How  long  is  the  ])eriod  of  infancy?  Among  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  the  period  of  infancy  ends  when  the  young  animal  is  able 
to  procure  for  itself  food  and  shelter,  and  has  the  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself  against  its  enemies.  Our  modern  community  life 
does  not  require  the  young  homo  to  expend  much  energy 

in  protecting  himself  against  his  enemies.  It  will  be  shown  that 
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ill  Ills  case  the  period  of  infancy  is  often  very  much  prolonged, 
but  yet  ends  when  he  is  capable  of  procuring  his  own  food  and 
shelter.  In  the  case  of  certain  favored  individuals,  the  period 
is  now  longer  probably  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  world’s 
history.  Imr  instance,  a  boy  completes  his  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  He  leaves  the  high  schcKil  at 
eighteen  and  graduates  from  college  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years.  He  now  spends  two  years  in  the  medical  school  and 
then,  after  two  years  of  hospital  work,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six 
years,  may  hojie.  if  fortunate,  .soon  to  be  self-supporting.  The 
detailed  reports  of  child  labor  in  Southern  cotton  mills,  or  the 
work  of  the  breaker  Ijoys  in  Xorthern  coal  mines,  give  instances 
of  the  length  of  the  period  of  infancv  at  the  other  extreme  of 
a  long  and  varying  series  of  individuals  and  occupations. 

In  the  good  old  days  in  Xew  England,  a  boy  worked  for  his 
father  until  he  was  twenty-(^ne  years  of  age.  If  he  did  not 
work  at  home,  his  father  was  entitled  to  collect  his  wages  and 
usually  did  so.  The  young  man.  on  reaching  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  was  given  his  freedom  suit  and  was  hereafter  entitled 
to  all  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor.  The  girl  usually  remained 
an  inmate  of  her  father’s  house,  and  her  time  and  energy  were 
expended  for  the  welfare  of  the  family  until  her  wedding  day. 
In  general,  a  boy  was  an  infant  until  he  became  of  age,  a  girl 
until  she  married.  They  were  under  the  influence  of  home 
and  home  training,  until  they  had  jiassed  the  |)eriod  of  adoles¬ 
cence  and  were  really  young  men  and  young  women. 

This  long  period  of  parental  influence  has  passed  away.  The 
scene  has  changed  from  the  f  irni  to  the  village  or  city.  The 
stimulating  outdcxir  life  of  the  farm,  filled  with  duties  and 
responsibilities,  has  been  replaced  by  the  enervating  routine  of 
life  in  .store,  office,  or  factory,  'fogether  with  this  loss  has 
come  a  still  greater  loss  in  the  diminution  of  the  length  of  time 
that  the  child  is  under  the  restraint  and  guidance  of  his 
parents. 

The  conditions  in  Connecticut  are  ecpial.  at  least,  to  those 
which  generally  obtain  in  the  Xorthern  States.  Under  the 
Connecticut  law,  a  teacher  upon  application  gives  to  each  pupil 
who  has  passed  his  fourteenth  birthday  a  certificate  which 
permits  him  to  go  to  work.  In  a  short  time  he  receives  his 
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wages  and  has  money  in  his  pocket.  ITe  has  tliat  feeling  of 
independence  wliich  comes  to  all  who  have  honestly  toiled  and 
have  received  the  reward  for  their  labor.  To  the  honor  of 
many  hoys  and  girls,  it  must  he  said  that  the  money  is  taken 
home  and  religiously  turned  into  the  family  treasury.  They 
thus  learn  lessons  of  sacrifice  which  make  character.  They 
become  veritable  pillars  of  strength  to  invalid  father  or  mother, 
or  bread-winners  to  orphaned  brothers  and  sisters.  Others 
may  l)e  satisfied  to  pay  into  the  home  the  actual  cost  of  food 
and  lodgings.  Not  a  few  appropriate  to  their  own  use  all 
that  they  earn. 

Having  money  to  spend  has  a  wonderful  efifect  on  character. 
From  the  standpoint  of  many  children  money  cannot  be  pleas¬ 
urably  expended  in  the  home.  The  spending  of  it  takes  the 
child  out  of  the  house.  The  streets  of  many  of  our  towns 
and  cities  are  filled  on  summer  evenings  or  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  with  well-dressed  young  people,  many  of  whom  have 
not  reached  their  majority.  They  have  asserted  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  Home  no  longer  seriously  restrains  them.  They 
earn  their  own  money  and  spend  it.  They  go  where  they 
wish.  They  choose  their  own  associates,  and  make  their  own 
decisions  in  many  of  the  most  important  and  vital  affairs  of 
life. 

Modern  educational  philosophy  seems  to  teach  that  the 
period  of  adolescence  is  often  the  time  of  danger  for  the  future 
man  or  woman.  Then,  if  ever,  he  or  she  should  l)e  under  the 
wise  guidance  of  a  watchful  gliardian.  It  would  seem  that  our 
nKxlern  sy.stem,  which  allows  a  hoy  or  girl  to  throw  off  all  the 
restraints  of  home  so  early  in  the  period  of  adolescence,  is  a 
direct  violation  of  the  jirinciple.  If  we  are  shortening  the 
period  of  infancy,  if  we  are  violating  one  of  nature’s  laws,  we 
must  pay  the  penalty.  It  is  already  said  that  the  second  gen¬ 
eration  of  those  who  come  to  us  from  foreign  shores  are  inter¬ 
preting  the  word  freedom  to  mean  license.  It  is  said  that  it 
is  difficult  to  make  young  people  assume  responsibility. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  find.  The  character-forming 
agencies  of  the  past  have  been  the  school,  the  home,  and  the 
Church.  The  work  of  the  sch(X)l  now  ceases  for  many  children 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The  training  of  the  Church  and 
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the  hoine  becomes  optional,  and  is  often  disregarded  by  many 
children  soon  after  this  age.  Children  are  becoming  men  and 
women  too  early.  If  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  l)eginning 
of  this  paper  is  correct,  this  means  retrogression. 

If  the  truth  of  the  alxwe  is  accepted,  we  come  at  once  to 
the  (|nestion.  What  shall  he  done?  .\s  with  many  social  prob¬ 
lems,  it  is,  perhaps,  easier  to  diagnose  the  trouble  than  to  find 
and  .successfully  apply  a  remedy.  The  obvious  answer  is  to 
prolong  the  period  of  infancy,  which,  in  many  cases,  means 
lengthen  the  time  that  the  child  shall  remain  in  .sch(X)l.  It  may 
he  argued  that  many  ])arents  must  take  their  children  from 
school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  True,  hut  many  children 
leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  who  could  remain.  When 
times  are  good,  and  work  easily  obtained,  children  leave  school. 
When  times  are  hard,  children  remain  in  school.  Often,  the 
welfare  of  the  child  is  not  the  consideration  which  governs. 
The  consideration  which  leads  many  children  to  leave  sch(X)I 
is  to  them  of  a  ])ractical  nature.  A  bicycle,  better  clothing, 
money  to  spend  are  some  of  the  inducing  motives.  These 
desires  can  he  (juickly  satisfied  by  working.  The  remedy  for 
our  trouble  in  many  cases  must  he  such  as  will  reach  the  child 
and  which  can  he  applied  by  the  teacher. 

It  should  he  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  with  all  the  assistance 
which  may  he  obtained  from  Church  and  home,  to  show 
to  the  child  the  value  of  a  longer  course  of  study.  The  teacher 
must  he  of  such  a  character  that  this  appeal  has  weight.  The 
school  must  l)e  of  such  a  character  that  the  teacher  may  hon¬ 
estly  make  the  appeal.  The  high  school  might  he  justified  on 
this  ground  only,  that  the  pupil  is  kept  a  few  years  longer  under 
the  leadership  and  intluence  of  wise  men  and  women,  thus 
laying  more  firmly  the  basis  of  character  before  entering  upon 
the  work  of  life.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  l)e  regretted  that  the  work 
of  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  is  often  of  such  a  character 
that  it  does  not  ai)peal  to  the  hoy  and  girl  as  being  practical. 
This  may  be  an  argument  for  a  larger  number  of  electives  in 
the  high  school. 

F.  A.  Verplanck 

Supervising  Principal, 

South  MANciiESTtR,  Conn. 
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LITERAIUKK  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  COLLKOK 

In  no  subject  rc(|uired  of  students  preparing  for  college  are 
the  results  of  study  more  unsatisfactory  in  none  is  there  so 
serious  a  lack  of  understanding  between  college  and  prepara¬ 
tory  school  as  in  English  literature.  Th  blame  for  this  rests 
upon  the  college,  which,  providing  a  list  of  books  for  study, 
gives  no  .specific  instruction  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done  with  them.  In  science  and  in  languages 
a  student  knows  definitely  what  is  e.xpected  of  him.  but  in  liter¬ 
ature.  where  the  material  is  .so  varied,  ancl  where  there  is  so 
much  o])i)ortunity  for  mistaken  methods  of  study,  he  is  without 
a  guifle.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  ])reparatory  schools  should 
center  their  efforts  upon  providing  caudiclates  with  enough 
mechanical  knowledge  to  pass  the  e.xaminatious.  forgetting 
that  there  is  something  in  the  study  of  literature  more  essential 
than  mere  e(iui])ment  in  superficial  fact. 

d'he  shortcomings  of  preparatory  training  soon  reveal  them¬ 
selves  in  college,  and  are  sharply  .stigmatized,  not  onlv  by  teach¬ 
ers  of  English,  but  also  by  teachers  of  other  subjects,  who  com¬ 
plain  that  students  are  mentally  immature  as  the  result  of  too 
rigid  a  discipline  of  memory  at  the  expense  of  imagination  and 
reason.  Seldfjin  are  students  able  to  give  quick,  independent 
answers  to  problems  proposed  in  tbeir  English  examinations. 
They  are  unable  to  speculate,  to  devise  hypotheses,  but  give 
answers  which  show  their  dependence  upon  their  teacher's  point 
of  view,  thus  revealing  the  fact  that  their  training  has  not 
sought  to  awaken  individual  intelligence  and  power  of  thought. 
To  stimulate  the  imagination,  to  cultivate  the  reason,  to  confirm 
the  moral  appreciation  literature  is  at  once  the  most  potent  and 
most  accessible  means,  yet  this  side  of  the  study  of  literature 
is  but  lightly  regarded  by  the  majority  of  teachers  simply  be¬ 
cause  no  intimation  is  ev'er  given  by  the  colleges  that  the  spir¬ 
itual  culture  of  students  is  to  receive  attention.  If  it  is  of 
grave  im]X)rtance  that  this  early  training  should  accomplish 
much  for  the  development  of  character  and  of  judgment,  as 
well  as  appreciation  of  beauty  in  art.  in  nature,  and  in  human 
action,  it  is  cxjually  im])ortant  that  it  should  be  directed  in  such 
a  manner  that  students  will  approach  literature  in  the  spirit  of 
enjoyment.  At  the  ])resent  time  few  students,  lx)ys  or  girls, 
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show  vital  interest  in  literature;  they  regard  it  with  the  sort 
of  toleration  which  they  accord  to  any  hand-made  product. 
The  disinclination  of  the  average  collegian  for  general  reading 
is  one  of  the  causes  for  loudest  lamentation,  for  it  is  a  menace 
to  the  spiritual  integrity  of  our  national  life.  In  numherless 
cases,  according  to  the  report  of  students  themselves,  this  dis¬ 
taste  for  literature  began  in  the  dull  and  laborious  hours  spent 
over  preparatory  reading. 

Aside  from  these  deficiencies  in  shaping  the  moral  and  aes¬ 
thetic  ideals,  there  are  actual  omissions  in  more  technical  ques¬ 
tions  of  literary  study.  The  isolated  l)ook  plays  far  too  large 
a  part  in  work  intended  as  an  introduction  to  methods  of  inves¬ 
tigation.  In  collecting  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the 
single  volume  students  are  led  away  from  consideration  of 
productive  causes  and  come  to  consider  a  lx)ok  as  a  mere 
phenomenon  without  living  connection  with  other  books.  The 
form  of  a  book,  its  relation  to  other  works  ot  the  same  or  of 
preceding  ages,  its  influence  on  later  literature,  are  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  very  superficially  in  the  second.'  vy  schools.  Moreover, 
unlike  beginners  in  science,  who  are  .Si.on  made  acquainted  with 
the  nomenclature  of  their  subject,  stuvlents  of  literature  are  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  vocabulary  and  forms  of  theirs, 
being  often  unable  to  distinguish  epic  from  couplet,  diction 
from  personification,  blank  verse  from  heroic  play.  Tho  it 
may  be  asserted  that  this  work  properly  belongs  to  the  college 
we  must  remember  that  many  students  never  take  up  the  study 
of  literature  after  their  prc])aratory  work  is  completeil.  and 
consequently  it  is  needful  that  this  work  .should  l)e  as  effective 
as  possible. 

Criticism  of  the  preparatory  scIkwI  is,  as  has  been  said,  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  negligence  of  the  colleges.  To  discover  what  are 
the  tacit  refiuirements  made,  and  also  to  test  the  adequacy  of 
the  material  offered  for  the  fulfillment  of  these  requirements, 
the  list  of  books  chosen  for  reading  may  be  analyzed  in  some 
detail:  For  the  year  1904  these  Ixioks  are:  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Julius  Cccsar,  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlcy  Papers,  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Ivanhoc,  Carlyle’s 
Essay  on  Burns,  The  Princess,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and 
Silas  Marner.  For  closer  study  are:  Macbeth,  L’ Allegro,  II 
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Pcnscroso,  Comus,  Lycidas,  Burke’s  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America,  and  Macaulay’s  Essays  on  Milton  and  on 
Addison. 

It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  will  become  so  familiar 
with  the  subject-matter  of  each  one  of  these  books  that  he  will 
l^e  i)repared  to  explain  all  obscure  passaj^^es,  all  allusions,  as 
well  as  the  general  method  of  developing  the  ideas  presented, 
lie  will  also  be  ready  to  give  a  general  estimate  of  the 
style  and  value  of  the  lx)ok,  without  neglecting  to  inform 
himself  of  the  important  facts  in  the  life  of  the  author. 
Study  along  these  simple  lines  is  usually  all  that  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  too  brief  period  relinc|uished  to  preparatory  Eng¬ 
lish.  Something  more  than  this  accumulation  of  data  is  im¬ 
plied.  however,  in  this  selection.  That  the  student  may  be 
introduced  to  various  periods  of  imaginative  creation  in  the 
literary  history  of  his  race  representative  b(Xiks  have  been 
cbosen  from  the  Age  of  Shakes])eare,  the  Age  of  Pope,  the 
Period  of  Return  to  Nature,  the  Revolutionary  Period,  and  the 
Victorian  Era.  d'he  ])resumption  is  that  in  some  way,  either 
by  additional  reading,  or  by  listening  to  lectures  by  his  in¬ 
structor,  the  preparatory  student  will  learn  to  distinguish  these 
separate  ages,  and  will  realize  something  of  how  great  move¬ 
ments  come  alK)ut  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  charm  and 
interest  found  in  analyzing  these  more  obvious  signs  of  growth 
and  decay  in  jntluences  at  home  and  from  abroad  are  di.stinctly 
the  property  of  preparatory  students,  yet  little  is  ever  done  in 
the  way  of  urging  students  to  consider  the  causes  of  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  great  literary  ei)ochs.  and,  consec|uently,  one  of  the  chief 
aims  in  the  choice  of  b<K)ks  is  unattained. 

Again,  examples  have  been  chosen  of  various  literary  ty])es, 
idyll,  elegy,  masque,  tragedy,  epic,  short  narrative  poem,  song 
fin  The  Princess),  essay,  oration,  and  novel.  Here  is  assuredly 
a  most  satisfactory  basis  for  that  study  of  classification  of  forms 
which  sustains  so  essential  a  part  in  scientific  training.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  sense  of  form  is  rarely  present  in  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  mind  and  is  cultivated  always  with  extreme  difficulty,  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  the  formal  side  of  literary  work 
can  be  no  mistake.  Differentiation  of  types  is  hardly  ever  dis¬ 
cussed  in  secondary  schools;  students  do  not  learn  to  see  that 
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different  ideas,  different  emotions  naturally  take  dissimilar 
forms  of  expression,  the  subject  and  form  of  an  epic  being 
inevitably  unlike  the  subject  and  form  of  an  essay. 

Supplementary  reading,  which  is  called  for  by  certain  works, 
never  receives  attention,  and,  therefore,  the  zeal  for  investiga¬ 
tion  is  not  encouraged.  Half  the  value  of  the  reading  is  lost 
if  students  are  not  incited  to  wider  acquaintance  with  books 
dealing  with  the  same  subjects  as  those  they  are  recpiired  to 
read.  The  essay  on  Milton  is  fairly  dangerous,  if  it  is  not 
studied  in  relation  to  Milton’s  works.  So  also  with  the 
essay  on  Burns.  The  poetry  of  this  writer  should  be  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  essay  in  order  that  they  may  have  some 
chance  of  testing  the  justice  of  Carlyle’s  opinion,  and  may 
not  he  led  to  passive  acceptance  of  a  dictum.  The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfol  suggests  the  whole  cycle  of  Arthurian  romances, 
while  Ivanhoc  may  create  an  interest  in  the  story  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans  and  of  the  practice  of  chivalry.  To  find  the  way  from 
one  book  to  another  is  the  desirable  ])rogress  for  a  young 
student  who  is  to  be  made  conscious  of  the  wealth  of  liter¬ 
ature. 

In  offering  variety  of  subject  and  excellence  of  style  the  list 
of  chosen  lK)oks  is ‘satisfactory,  but  in  adaptation  to  the  tastes 
of  young  people  it  is  open  to  criticism.  rearrangement  might 
be  effected  in  adding  material  of  real  interest  to  students,  first 
by  way  of  fiction.  A  constant  rejiroach  to  our  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  fact  that  so  many  students  graduate  from  college 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  great  world  stories.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  every  student  should  be  required  to  read,  in  translation, 
the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  the  Cid,  the  Song  of  Roland,  the  Niebe- 
lungen  Lied,  Beowulf,  and  .some  of  the  great  Biblical  stories. 
Other  books  e(|ually  desirable  are  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Gulli¬ 
ver’s  Travels,  the  Fairie  Qiieene,  the  Robin  Hood  Ballads, 
Chevy  Chase,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  story  of  King  Arthur 
and  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table  as  told  by  Malory,  not  by 
the  attenuated  work  of  Tenny.son.  The  study  of  narrative  is 
especially  adapted  to  young  students  of  literature,  becau.se, 
reading  while  memory  is  fresh  and  impressionable,  they  will 
learn  these  important  stories  in  detail,  and  will  not  forget 
them.  Moreover,  since  the  young  are  more  interested  in 
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movement  than  in  meditation,  they  will  take  delight  in  tales  of 
adventure. 

Stimulated  to  an  enjoyment  of  literature  by  such  books  as 
these,  students  may  be  led  to  a  wider  sense  of  pleasure  in  dis¬ 
covering  h(jw  simple  themes  may  be  invested  with  charm, 
b^ssays,  or  discursive  prose,  such  as  Bacon’s  Essay  of  Gardens, 
Irving’s  irestniinstcr  Abbey,  Ruskin’s  Lamp  of  Memory,  in 
'I'lic  Sez'en  Lamps  of  ^Ircliitecture,  Lamb’s  Dissertation  on 
Roast  Pig  will  tend  to  engage  tbe  interest,  and  help  to  establish 
the  oitinion  that  literature  is  not  inevitably  concerned  with  re¬ 
mote,  abstract  subjects.  Often  .a  taste  for  special  lines  of 
reading  may  be  encouraged  by  a  trial  of  various  sorts  of  liter¬ 
ature;  a  liking  for  history  may  result  from  reading  si)ecimen 
chapters  of  (ircen's  History  of  the  English  People,  or  a  taste 
for  bit)graphy  by  reading  The  Hero  as  Prophet  in  Carlyle’s 
Heroes  and  Hero  IVorship. 

It  is  certainly  unfortunate  tluit  of  all  the  dramas  selected  none 
are  comedies,  for  even  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  a  tragi¬ 
comedy.  Is  it  wise  to  keei)  only  the  severity  of  the  drama 
before  y(nnig  students?  Since  humor  is  so  potent  an  intluence 
in  literature,  might  it  not  be  well  to  guide  the  taste  of  students 
in  this  direction  and  teach  them  to  aijpreciate  the  finer  comic 
effects?  Midsummer  Xight’s  Dream,  or  The  Rivals  w(jidd 
give  genuine  amusement,  and  would  at  the  same  time,  by 
judicious  teaching,  be  made  to  serve  as  a  standard  in  judging 
modern  plays. 

Lyric  i)oetry  sbould  bold  a  much  more  definite  place  in  this 
list  of  b(H)ks  than  it  now  possesses.  Students  enter  college  with 
a  defective,  untrained  sense  of  rhythm.  An  appreciation  of  the 
music  of  poetry,  of  melody  and  cadence,  ought  to  be  fostered 
during  these  early  years  when  the  ear  is  sensitive,  for  a  large 
share  of  the  enjoyment  of  literature  depends  upon  the  proi)er 
cultivation  of  the  love  of  harmonious  sound.  To  accom])lish 
this  end  students  should  be  required  to  learn  by  heart  several 
lyrics,  such  as  Worrlsworth’s  Daffodils,  The  Solitary  Reaper, 
Marlowe’s  Passionate  Shepherd,  Ben  Jonson’s  “  Drink  to  me 
only  with  thine  eyes.”  the  Shakespeare  songs.  The  Burial  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  and  other  poems  from  The  Golden  Treasury, 
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where  a  variety  of  emotions  from  grave  to  gay  may  be  found 
represented  with  appropriate  musical  effect. 

Reading  aloud  in  class  should  be  made  one  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  preparatory  student.  Pages  that  at  home  seem  dull  and 
uninteresting  will  become  vividly  suggestive  under  the  mag¬ 
netic  influences  of  the  classrcK'in,  where  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
few  is  soon  shared  by  many,  and  where  the  mere  presence  of 
other  minds  .serves  as  a  sure  means  of  cpiickening  the  literary 
appreciation  of  the  entire  class.  In  reading  prose  this  exercise 
is  particularly  desirable,  since  few  .students  ever  realize  for 
themselves  the  “  harmony  of  ])ro.se.'’  .\  recognition  of  the 

measured  beauty  of  the  ])r().se  of  Lamb,  or  of  Ihirke,  or  of 
Ruskin  will  be  the  .source  of  un(|ualilied  pleasure  to  its  pos¬ 
sessor.  By  accustoming  students  to  the  .sound  of  their  own 
voices  in  pronouncing  passages  where  new  words  and  new 
idioms  enter,  certain  advantages  are  gained,  in  an  increase  of 
vocabulary  and  in  ease  of  si)eaking,  which  far  exceed  the 
results  of  silent  reading. 

'I'he  stress  so  insistently  ])laced  upon  memory  work  should 
be  diverted  to  the  cultivation  of  imagination,  for  memory 
will  necessarily  receive  sufficient  attention.  'I'he  kindling  of 
imaginative  power  is  essential  to  the  sanity  of  intellectual  life. 
The  training  of  the  visual  imagination  is  something  that  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  im])ortant  in  these  days  when  copious 
illustration  of  books  leaves  little  for  this  faculty  to  do.  De¬ 
scriptive  passages  may  be  read  aloud,  while  students  endeavor 
to  visualize  for  themselves  the  form,  the  color,  the  general 
effect  of  the  scene,  or  object,  or  person  described.  If  attempts 
are  made  to  draw  certain  of  these  things  greater  interest  will 
be  evoked,  as  well  as  greater  accuracy  of  observation.  In 
reading  stories  students  .should  be  urged  to  imagine  for  them¬ 
selves  the  probable  course  of  events ;  they  should  be  made  to 
pause  at  exciting  moments  and  try  to  determine  what  must 
happen  next.  So,  also,  with  the  study  of  character ;  they 
should  try  to  estimate  the  future  movements  of  these  person¬ 
ages  with  whom  they  have  become  familiar,  seeking  in  this 
wav  to  di.scover  how  far  they  can  devise  a  line  of  action  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  nature  of  the  various  dramatis  pcrsoncr. 
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Students  may  l)e  led  to  give  their  impressions  of  the  valor  of 
Hector,  the  loyalty  of  Achilles,  the  treachery  of  Ganelon,  the 
pride  of  Roland,  the  courtesy  of  Robin  Hood,  and  there  is 
hope  that  certain  fundamental  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong 
may  he  established. 

The  development  of  literary  taste  is  a  difficult,  a  slow,  a 
vexing  task.  By  urging  students  to  choose  the  passages  which 
they  consider  l)eautiful.  by  discussing  these  passages  with  a 
view  to  discovering  their  portion  of  earnestness,  nobility,  vivid¬ 
ness  of  thought,  and  effectiveness  of  expression,  a  steady  prog¬ 
ress  may  be  made  which  will  eventually  lead  students  to  re- 
s])ond  to  the  better  sort  of  literature. 

Finally,  steps  should  be  taken  to  supply  preparatory  schools 
with  satisfactory  editions  of  the  works  to  be  studied.  Schol¬ 
arly  editing  is  the  more  essential,  inasmuch  as  many  teachers 
of  literature  are  ])ersons  who  have  had  no  training  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  who  occupy  their  position  by  virtue  of  the  old  l)elief 
that  anyone  can  teach  English.  Xot  until  the  editing  is  done 
in  accordance  with  consistent  principles,  not  until  it  is  the 
critical  result  of  the  collal>)rated  work  of  several  men  and 
women  chosen  because  of  their  special  eriuipment  for  treating 
the  individual  lxx)ks,  will  the  apparatus  for  study  be  acceptable. 

The  efforts  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
tend  inevitably  toward  a  greater  unification  in  the  aims  and 
methods  of  secondary  sclu'Hds.  If  thru  this  avenue  an  au¬ 
thoritative  statement  could  he  issued,  explaining  comprehen¬ 
sively  the  desire  of  the  colleges  in  this  matter  of  preparatory 
English  literature,  sunshine  might  be  made  in  a  very  shady 
place. 

M.\rtiia  Hale  Shackford 

Wellesley  Collece 
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Educational  psychology — Hy  Edward  Lee  Thorndike.  New  York; 

Lemcke  &  Buechner,  1903.  177  p.  Si-So. 

In  Profe.ssor  Thorndike’s  hook  we  have  the  first  notable  at¬ 
tempt  to  present  for  educational  purposes  the  broader  and 
more  vital  results  of  modern  empirical  psychology.  He  has 
departed  altog-ether  in  his  scheme  of  treatment  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  classification  of  mental  states.  His  problem  is  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  those  mental  traits  about  which  teachers  should 
know;  and  his  discussion,  while  at  times  a  trifle  polemic,  con¬ 
tains  all  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  personal  contact  with 
a  careful  student  of  human  nature. 

In  his  opening  chapter  he  discusses  the  needs  of  more 
exact  methods  of  measuring  the  mental  and  bodily  conditions 
of  school  children.  He  l)elieves  that  sufficiently  numerous 
and  varied  te.sts-  would  give  rea.sonahly  exact  differences 
between  children  with  reference  to  reactions  to  scho<d  studies, 
and  that  we  might  thus  be  enabled  to  measure  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  different  systems  of  education,  and  to  compute  the 
changes  due  to  maturity  and  the  personal  eejuations  (jf  dif¬ 
ferent  teachers.  Specific  methods  for  the  study  of  the  com¬ 
plex  mental  abilities  of  children  are  suggested,  and  the  author 
is  careful  to  suggest  frerpient  repetitions  (if  the  tests  in  order 
that  marked  variability  in  the  result  may  be  eliminated. 

It  is  the  belief  of  Professor  Thorndike  that  the  mental  traits 
of  individual  children  follow  certain  pretty  definite  laws,  and 
that  differences  between  individuals  iu  mental  capacities  may, 
in  the  main,  be  explained  by  such  laws.  He  refutes  the  error 
that  nature  has  provided  distinct  classes  corres])onding  to  the 
rubrics  in  common  use — such  as  normal  and  abnormal,  ordinary 
and  e.xceptional.  and  he  adds  in  this  connection :  “  Genius  and 
idiot,  precocious  and  retarded,  musical  and  unmusical,  bright 
and  dull,  and  all  the  host  of  descriptive  words  do  not  mark  off 
distinct  varieties  of  beings,  but  artificial  .sections  of  a  contin- 
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uously  \  arvin_£^  group.”  The  methods  suggested  by  Professor 
Thorndike  for  the  study  (T  individuals  and  individual  vari¬ 
ation  in  certain  groups  are  clearly  worthy  of  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  discussion  of  the  relationships  of  mental  groups  is  one 
of  the  nif)st  valuable  chapters  of  the  book,  for  such  relationships 
must  be  scientifically  determined  if  we  are  to  know  the  disci¬ 
plinary  value  of  studies,  the  ])ro])er  group  arrangement  of 
elective  studies  in  a  curriculum,  and  the  efficiency  of  various 
methods  and  svstems  of  grading  and  promotion.  Tf  ability  to 
notice  errors  in  arithmetic,  as  he  points  out.  is  directly  corre¬ 
lated  with  ability  to  notice  errors  in  spelling,  then  improved 
accuracy  in  arithmetic  may  involve  improved  accuracy  in  spell¬ 
ing;  or.  if  the  ability  to  learn  Latin  is  more  closely  related  to 
the  ability  to  learn  Greek  than  to  the  ability  to  learn  mathe¬ 
matics.  then  there  is  reason  for  putting  Greek  rather  than 
mathematics  with  I.atin  in  a  given  group  in  the  course  of  study. 

A  cha])ter  is  given  to  original  and  acquired  mental  traits  and 
the  importance  to  he  attached  to  the  same  in  a  scheme  of  train¬ 
ing  based  upon  educational  i)sychology.  The  author  indicates 
that  the  best  modern  evidence  is  against  the  transmission  of 
acquiretl  characters,  and  he  concludes  that  the  mental  ac(|ui- 
sitions  of  one  generation  do  not  to  any  considerable  e.xtcnt 
share  in  the  original  natures  of  the  next. 

The  inlluence  of  environment,  special  training,  and  selection 
receives  valuable  di.scussion,  as  well  as  the  mental  changes  due 
to  age  and  sex.  There  is  a  suggestive  chapter  on  exceptional 
children  w  hich  treats  of  those  of  exce])tional  mental  superiority 
as  well  as  of  the  dull  and  backward.  The  closing  chapters  cor¬ 
relate  mental  and  ])hysical  traits,  urge  a  broader  study  of 
human  nature,  and  trace  the  relation  of  ])sychology  to  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  science. 

d'he  book  is  not  a  mere  statement  of  the  facts  of  modern 
l)sychology  that  are  applicable  to  the  art  of  teaching.  It  is 
primarily  a  discussion  of  scientific  method  in  the  study  of  men¬ 
tal  traits  and  characteristics.  To  the  teacher  of  psychology  in 
normal  school  or  college,  who  is  reasonably  well  trained  in  the 
modern  aspects  of  the  study.  Professor  Thorndike’s  book  is 
certain  to  receive  hearty  commendation ;  and  its  intelligent  use 
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by  tliousj^htful  practitioners  of  the  teaching'  craft  in  normal 
schools,  teachers’  colleges,  and  departments  of  education  in 
universities  will  hasten  the  day  when  the  study  of  education 
may  claim  co-ordinate  rank  with  the  exact  sciences.  So  long 
as  students  of  education  continue  to  use  the  “  faculty  psychol¬ 
ogies  "  of  metaphysical  and  pedagogical  junk-shops,  education 
as  a  science  cannot  be  seriously  considered.  And  Professor 
d'horndike’s  thesis  is  a  sound  one — if  education  is  to  be  ranked 
as  a  science  it  must  submit  its  doctrines  and  practices  to  the 
same  crucial  process  of  Aufkldnm^,  in  the  light  of  all  the 
forces  that  the  correlative  modern  sciences  are  offering,  to 
which  all  the  other  scientific  disciplines  are  subjected.  The 
bibliographic  references  in  the  book  are  reasonably  numerous 
— altho  not  always  complete — and  there  is  a  satisfactory 
inde.x. 

Wii.L  S.  Monroe 

State  Xukmai.  School, 

Wksi FiKi.u,  Mass. 


Interest  and  education — Hy  Cmaki.es  Dk  ('iAkmo,  Professor  of  tlie  Science 
and  Art  of  Education,  Cornell  I'niversity.  New  York  ;  The  Maeniillan 
Company,  1902.  .\ili  +  23op. 

Professor  De  Garmo’s  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  contemporary  educational  theory.  For  the  most 
l)art,  interesting  and  suggestive  in  subject-matter,  and  clear  in 
exposition,  the  volume  is  sure  to  find  appropriate  recognition 
by  all  students  of  education.  The  sub-title  of  the  book  ‘‘  The 
Doctrine  of  interest  and  its  concrete  application”  indicates 
the  author’s  aim  and  method  of  treatment;  and  the  central  idea 
of  the  book  is  fairly  summarized  in  die  following  words  taken 
from  the  preface:  ”  May  it  not  be  that  to  establish  desirable 
liermanent  mental  attitudes  toward  men  and  their  institutions 
and  toward  Nature  and  her  living  creatures  is  one  of  the 
choicest  opportunities,  not  to  .say  most  imperative  duties  of  the 
school?”  .  .  .  “Again,  mental  attitude  toward  the  world 
has  its  outcome  in  volition,  since  conduct  is  the  legitimate  con¬ 
clusion  of  desire  and  interest.”  .  .  .  “  All  this  means  that  we 
need  a  body  of  instruction  in  which  interest  and  volition  may 
take  root,  and  a  doctrine  of  interest  capable  of  being  applied  to 
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the  subject-matter  of  instruction  ”  “  But  interest,  en¬ 

thusiasm,  mental  attitude,  and  volitional  habits  are  not  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  day.  For  this  reas(jn  methods  of  teaching’  have  a 
powerful  intluence  in  generating  and  developing  them.  The 
doctrine  of  interest,  therefore,  finds  its  application  in  the  field 
of  methods  as  well  as  in  that  of  knowledge.” 

This  is  good  llerbartian  doctrine,  but  it  is  not  the  less  valu¬ 
able  on  that  account.  Moreover  the  book  is  not  merely  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  doctrines  of  Herbart  and  .some  of  his  followers, 
but  is  characterized  thruout  by  Professor  De  Garmo’s  own 
concei)tion  of  the  fundamental  ideas  discussed  and  his  inde¬ 
pendent  treatment  of  them,  d  his  last  statement  applies  also  to 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sections  of  the  book  altho,  as  he 
says,  they  are  “  little  more  than  restatements  of  the  doctrine  of 
interest  advanced  by  Dr.  [John]  Dewey,  to  whom  the  volume 
is  inscribed.” 

In  harmony  with  the  author's  general  aim,  about  half  of  his 
lx)ok  is  devoted  to  the  relation  of  interest  to  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing.  His  main  contentions  are,  first,  that  by  interest  is  meant 
th?  satisfaction  and  stimulus  to  exertion  that  is  both  the  result 
and  the  cau.se  of  self-expression  in  any  field  of  activity;  and 
second,  that  the  teaching  of  every  subject  should  ai)peal  to  all 
the  interests  that  subject  is  capable  of  yielding  when  properly 
treated,  and  so  should  lay  the  foundation  for  ])ermanent 
interest  in  all  knowledge  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  new  gospel  in  this.  These  are  familiar 
principles  of  g(K)d  method.  But  all  teachers  find  it  useful  from 
time  to  time  to  .scrutinize  their  teaching  in  the  light  of  a  fresh 
consideration  of  these  principles ;  and  many  young  or  inexperi¬ 
enced  teachers  will  i)robably  find  this  part  of  Profe.ssor  De 
Garmo’s  book  the  most  satisfactory  of  all.  The  most  sug¬ 
gestive  chapters  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  l)ook  are  Chapter  V 
on  “Interest  and  elective  studies.”  and  Chapter  VII  on 
“  Interest,  motor  training,  and  the  modern  city  child.’’  The 
most  unsatisfactory  chapter  is  the  one  on  “  Interest  and  sur¬ 
vival.”  But,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  whole  lx)ok  deserves 
careful  reading  for  its  suggestiveness  and  practical  value. 

Paul  H.  Haxus 

Harvard  University 
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A  Short  history  of  Germany — liy  Eknkst  1'.  lltNDtKsoN.  New  \'ork  :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  igo2.  2  vols.  p.  517,  471.  $4, 

This  work  is  the  fulfilhiient  of  a  purpose  announced  some 
eight  years  since,  in  the  preface  to  the  autlior's  History  of  Ger¬ 
many  ill  the  middle  ages,  aiul  confirms  the  favorable  expecta¬ 
tions  wliicli  the  precursory  volume  justified.  It  is  a  well- 
written  narrative,  pre-eminently  suited  to  the  general  reader 
and,  for  purposes  of  supplementary  or  collateral  reading,  to  the 
student  of  (lerman  history  or  literature.  It  is  neither  a  popu¬ 
lar  sketch  nor  a  beginner’s  text-book. 

Dr.  1  lenderson  is  not  a  mere  compiler  or  dilettante  essayist, 
but  a  trained  scholar,  abreast  of  the  most  recent  historical  re¬ 
search,  and  himself  practiced  in  its  methods.  In  reading  the 
Short  history  of  Germany  one  is  everywhere  impressed  by  the 
author’s  mastery  of  the  subject  and  control  of  tbe  vast  ma¬ 
terial.  'I'bat  he  has  withheld  much  at  his  command  is  evitlent. 
P>y  judicious  selection  and  condensation  he  has  made  rami  for 
what  gives  his  work  originality  and  makes  it  distinctly  inter¬ 
esting.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  frequent  quotations  from 
contemporary  documents  of  all  sorts,  and  from  the  correspt)nd- 
ence  of  important  persons. 

Volume  1  covers' the  period  from  9  A.  D.  to  1648.  To  treat 
adecpiately  sixteen  centuries  in  five  hundred  pages  demanded 
excellent  judgment.  It  is  at  the  beginning  only  that  Ur. 
Henderson’s  narrative  suffers  from  excessive  condensation,  the 
first  six  centuries  receiving  but  a  single  chapter  of  twenty 
pages.  For  the  uninitiated,  a  single  paragraph  is  hardly  ade- 
quate  to  dispose  of  Alaric,  Odoacer,  and  Theodoric. 

d'he  gradual  consummation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
thru  the  ancestors  of  Charles  the  Great  is  admirably  traced, 
showing  that  the  memorable  ceremony  on  Christmas  morning, 
in  the  year  800,  was  simply  the  logical  outcome  of  preparatory 
events.  In  the  two  chapters  on  the  relations  of  church  and 
state  the  reader’s  interest  is  kept  alive,  in  spite  of  the  mass 
and  the  monotony  of  detail.  The  main  thread,  the  fluctuating 
balance  of  imperial  and  papal  power,  is  clearly  followed,  and 
into  the  narrative  are  woven  .some  excellent  pen-portraits.  In¬ 
deed,  admirable  characterization  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
this  book. 
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Of  marked  excellence  is  the  chapter  on  the  age  of  chivalry 
and  the  crusades,  which  includes  a  brief  account  of  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  as  mirrored  in  Wolfram’s  epic  of  Parsifal.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  see  fit  to  make  consistent 
use  of  literary  sources  thruout  his  work.  While  the  Short  his¬ 
tory  does  not  assume  to  deal  exhaustively  with  cultural  condi¬ 
tions.  they  are  by  no  means  ignored.  The  best  treatment  of 
this  phase  of  the  subject  is  in  the  chapter  on  (jerman  life  on  the 
eve  of  the  Reformation.  Here,  too,  should  be  mentioned  the 
entertaining  chapter  on  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  the  Hanseatic 
League. 

The  intricate  history  of  the  Reformation  has  never  been 
better  told  within  the  same  compass.  Dr.  Henderson’s  treat¬ 
ment  is  characterized  by  broad  grasp,  by  commendable  modera¬ 
tion  and  fairness.  Nowhere  does  his  judicial  impartiality  ap¬ 
pear  better  than  in  his  estimate  of  Luther.  While  paying  elo¬ 
quent  tribute  to  his  “  undaunted  courage  and  indisputable 
greatness  of  intellect,”  he  does  not  excuse  his  inexplicable  and 
de|)lorable  part  in  the  cruel  outrages  inflicted  upon  the  peasants 
whom  his  own  example  had  inflamed.  ‘‘  his  intolerance  against 
all  who  thought  differently  from  himself,  shown  here  in  its 
ugliest  possible  aspect.”  No  less  striking  in  its  fairness  is  the 
characterization  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  Company  of  Jesus, 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction. 

The  last  two  chapters  of  this  volume  are  devoted  to  the 
Thirty  Years’  War.  Of  the  protagonist  in  that  fearful  tragedy 
the  author  concludes:  “  He  was  false  to  his  emperor.  Init  not 
false  to  his  country.  He  kept  firmly  in  view'  his  cherished  proj¬ 
ect  of  imposing  upon  Germany  a  wholesome  and  advantageous 
peace.  For  this  he  labored  to  the  last;  for  this,  in  part  at 
least,  he  had  sinned.”  With  the  evidence  hitherto  available,  a 
fairer  verdict  on  the  character  of  Wallenstein  can  scarcelv  be 
pronounced. 

Volume  IT.  covering  the  period  from  1648  to  1871,  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  history  of  Prussia.  Admirable  is  the  way  in  which  the 
author  shows  how  this  state  became  the  natural  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  leader  of  Germany.  It  was  not  merely  the  achievements 
of  the  Great  Elector,  of  Frederick,  of  Bismarck,  that  secured 
her  this  place;  it  was  the  physical  and  moral  ruggedness  of  the 
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rrussian  people,  their  seriousness,  their  homogeneous  nation- 
iility, — all  of  which  made  possible  the  recuperative  power  that 
has  been  the  wonder  of  modern  historians.  The  history  of 
Prussia  touches  in  its  course  that  of  every  other  nation  in 
Europe,  and  Dr.  Henderson's  mastery  of  material  is.  perhaps, 
nowhere  better  tested  than  here.  The  impcwtant  part  taken  by 
France  in  (lerman  affairs,  from  the  time  of  Louis  XI\  .,  is 
presented  with  great  clearness  and  thoroness. 

A  conspicuous  cha])ter  in  this  volume  is  that  on  the  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  whose  character,  the  author  says,  has 
been  grossly  misconceived  by  posterity.  W  hat  happened  on 
three  or  four  widely  exploited  occasions,  when  an  irritable  man 
completely  lost  his  temper,  has  been  made  to  outweigh  the 
record  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  people."  W’e  can 
grant  I’Vederick  William's  uprightness  and  industry  as  a  ruler, 
without  abandoning,  as  Dr.  Henderson  insists  we  shall,  the 
conviction  that  in  his  family  he  was  a  tyrant  and  a  brute. 

To  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  two  chapters  are  given: 
the  first  to  his  wars,  the  second  to  his  works  of  peace.  That 
descent  on  Silesia,  which  so  many  have  considered  an  ugly 
blot  on  I'rederick's  honor,  this  author  does  not  attempt  to 
justify  in  the  immediate  circumstances,  but  declares  that 
Prussia's  claim  was  rightful,  and  that  “  Austria  but  reaped  the 
harvest  of  her  own  previous  perfidy."  The  portrait  of  h'red- 
erick,  in  his  campaigns  of  arms  and  diplomacy,  his  failures 
and  successes,  his  foibles  and  his  virtues,  is  strong  and  sympa¬ 
thetic,  but  withal  just.  The  story  of  Frederick's  civil  reforms, 
his  assumption  and  discharge  of  personal  resjwnsibility,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  German  history,  not  only 
for  the  man  and  his  deeds,  but  as  an  ideal  application  of  the 
theory  of  paternal  government. 

The  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  French  Revolution 
upon  Germany  are  carefully  outlined.  How  characteristic  was 
the  German  enthusiasm  for  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality! 
They  philosophized,  wrote  poetry,  and  held  public  celebrations. 
Indeed,  as  Dr.  Henderson  might  have  added,  the  same  theories 
which  had  helped  to  kindle  the  Revolution  in  France  had,  in 
Germany,  inspired  the  literary  revolutionists  of  the  Storm  and 
Stress,  who  were  avowed  disciples  of  Rousseau.  But  those 
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who  wildly  applauded  the  sentiments  of  a  trafjedy  with  the 
motto  In  Tyrannos,  were  far  from  ready  to  put  them  into 
practice. 

\'ery  good  is  the  chapter  describing  the  regeneration  of 
Prussia  after  the  swift  reversal  of  fortunes  that  followed  the 
death  (jf  Frederick  the  (ireat.  W  ith  the  era  of  complacency 
and  self-satisfaction  at  an  end.  with  h'rederick  W  illiam  111.  at 
last  awake  to  the  true  character  and  purpose  of  Xa])oleon, 
sahation  was  possible,  even  after  d'ilsit.  d'he  great  Stein's 
first  act  was  the  emancipation  of  the  Prussian  serfs  and  the 
leveling  of  class  and  property  distinctions,  “  an  edict  which 
was  recognized  at  the  time  as  com])aring  in  importance  with 
the  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.”  Public  senti¬ 
ment  was  roused  by  stirring  lyrics  and  orations,  and  by  Fichte’s 
campaign  of  education,  so  that  the  War  of  Liberation  found 
Prussia  ready  to  play  her  ])art  with  credit,  and  even  with  glory; 
for  did  not  lllucher  save  the  day  at  Waterloo? 

The  last  two  chajjters  are  happily  entitled  "  The  reckoning 
with  Austria,”  and  "  The  reckoning  with  I'rance,”  and  admir¬ 
ably  does  the  author  show  how  these  final  settlements — for 
such  they  must  he  considered — of  the  accounts  that  had  been 
running  for  centuries  were  !)oth  logical  and  righteous.  The 
burden  of  responsibility  for  the  W  ar  of  icSjo  he  places  on  the 
b'rench  ministry,  which  ”  must  ever  stand  before  the  world'^ 
judgment-seat  as  having  entered  into  a  blcxidy  struggle  on 
grounds  of  the  most  unhallowed  frivolity.”  To  the  great 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Henderson  does  full  justice.  Not  only  the 
man  of  blood  and  iron,  but  that  other  Pismarck  whom  we  have 
lately  come  to  know  better,  is  revealed.  Nor  is  the  share  of 
glory  due  the  “  Old  Kaiser,’’  that  first  Emperor  Wdlliam,  who 
may  one  day,  by  common  consent,  be  called  “  the  Great,’’  with¬ 
held.  “  These  two  men — the  strong,  dignified,  benevolent 
king,  an(l  the  statesman  endowed  with  wisdom  and  foresight 
— were  born  to  supplement  each  other’s  work,”  says  Dr.  Hen¬ 
derson  in  closing.  “  It  was  a  combination,  an  alliance  that  put 
an  end,  in  Germany,  to  the  anarchy  of  ages.” 

The  Short  history  is  handsomely  printed  and  lx:)und.  Each 
volume  is  provided  with  a  full  index,  a  chronological  table, 
and  four  handsome  maps.  In  Volume  I  a  map  to  illustrate  the 
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Treaty  of  Verdun  is  missing.  At  the  head  of  each  chapter  is 
a  brief  critical  hibliograpliy.  The  pages  are  provided  with 
marginal  notes  indicating  the  paragraph  topics,  an  aid  to  refer¬ 
ence  that  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Jt  is  unfortunate 
that  the  author  did  not  follow  his  earlier  practice,  and  add  to 
these  notes  imi)ortant  dates,  especially  as  they  are  seldom  given 
in  the  text.  'I'he  reader  is  expected  to  turn  to  the  Chrono¬ 
logical  Table,  but  that  is  an  interruption  which  he  resents. 


Columbia  U  .n’  i  v  fs  r  s  i  t  y 


\ViLLi.\M  Addison  IIervey 


Introduction  to  classical  Greek  literature — P>y  Wii.i.ia.m  Cka.nston  Law  io.n. 

Xew  York;  Cliurles  Scribner's  Sons,  kjoj.  xii-l-367  p.  St. 20  net. 

This  book  claims  to  be  merely  an  introduction  to  (Ireek 
literature  and  therefore  discusses  only  those  masterpieces  which 
“  have  inlluenced,  or  should  intlueuce,  the  imagination,  the 
taste,  the  forms,  of  later  creative  artists.”  Only  those  facts  in 
regard  to  the  lives  of  the  authors  themselves  are  given  which 
are  necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  their  works. 

In  its  general  plan,  the  book  follows  the  arrangement  of  most 
works  on  Creek  literature,  treating  epic  poetry,  lyric  p  oetry, 
drama,  then  history,  oratory,  and  philo.sophy.  Many  chapters 
are  followed  by  bibliographical  notes,  which  are  extremely  sug¬ 
gestive,  but  would  be  more  valuable  to  the  average  reader  if  in 
every  case  the  publishers  were  meutioned. 

The  book  is  fully  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  Creek- 
vases  and  sculpture,  and  also  with  many  Flaxman  drawings. 
These  illustrations  seem  tf)  be  used  to  make  the  Ixiok  attractive 
rather  than  to  illustrate  the  text.  For  instance,  the  Flaxman 
drawings,  illustrating  scenes  from  the  e])ics  and  I  lesiod.  are 
not  confined  to  the  cha])ters  on  the.se  subjects,  but  are  continued 
thruout  the  account  of  the  lyric  period.  The  author  even 
introduces  one.  repre.senting  Hesiod  and  the  Muses,  into  the 
chapter  on  .F'sehylus. 

In  treating  the  development  of  the  literature,  the  author  fails 
to  bring  out  clearly  the  effect  of  Creek  life  and  political  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  changing  character  of  the  literary  forms.  A  justi¬ 
fication  of  this  criticism  is  found  in  the  closing  paragra])h  of 
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chapter  eleven.  In  accounting’  for  the  rise  of  lyric  poetry,  the 
allusion  to  the  changing  forms  of  government  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  rise  of  the  personal  element  in  poetry  is  stated  so  inade¬ 
quately  that  it  would  esca])e  the  notice  of  a  young  student.  So 
also  the  development  of  the  spiritual  or  ethical  qualities  is  often 
touched  upon,  but  the  reader  is  not  compelled  inevitably  to  feel 
that  spiritual  unity  under  different  aspects  which  is  visible  in 
every  form  of  the  literature. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  material,  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
stimulating  in  the  reader  an  appreciation  of  the  subject-matter. 
The  work  abounds  in  translations  from  well-chosen  passages, 
and  has  freciuent  marginal  references  to  the  authors  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  These  references  form  an  extremely  valuable  feature 
of  the  hook,  and  by  means  of  them  it  would  he  possible  for  the 
student  in  some  measure  to  reconstruct  a  mental  picture  of 
C I  reek  life. 

W  hether  the  author  has  l)een  .so  successful  in  giving  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  language  and  literature  per  sc,  is  a  c]uestion. 
(Inly  a  few  of  the  references  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  some  purely  literary  {|uality.  Furthermore,  in 
his  treatment  of  the  epic,  which  covers  thirty  pages,  there  is 
only  one  allusion  to  the  Homeric  similes,  and  this  is  not  given 
to  call  attention  to  their  literary  value;  the  Homeric  epithet  is 
mentioned  only  to  he  called  grotesque;  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  constant  foreshadowing  of  the  fall  of  Troy  and  of  the  death 
of  Achilles,  which  introduce  a  tragic  element  into  the  scenes  at 
Troy,  and  into  the  episodes  in  the  career  of  Achilles.  The 
student  is  too  often  left  to  form  his  judgment  of  the  author’s 
stvle  from  the  translations  given.  .Another  substitute  for 
direct  criticism  is  the  introduction  of  comparisons  with  other 
pieces  of  literature.  AToreover.  these  literary  allusions  are  not 
always  relevant.  W’e  can  understand  why  the  name  of 
Thucydides  might  be  mentioned  in  the  same  paragraph  with 
those  of  Gibbon,  von  Ranke,  and  Parkman,  hut  by  what  process 
of  association  can  the  name  of  Sappho  suggest  those  of  .Ade¬ 
laide  Proctor.  Helen  Hunt,  and  Edith  Thomas? 

Alost  of  the  translations  are  given  in  verse  and  are  by  the 
author  himself.  He  shows  remarkable  facility  in  writing 
hexameters.  These  are  successful  in  that  thev  keep  close  to  the 
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original  in  thought  and  preserve  the  Homeric  rapidity  of  move¬ 
ment,  but  they  lack  the  vigor  and  nobleness  of  the  Homeric 
lines. 

The  book,  on  the  whole,  is  attractive,  and  along  many  lines 
should  prove  suggestive  and  stimulating  to  a  young  student. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  author  for  a  thoro  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  themselves  is  especially  commendable.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  will  appeal  to  the  reader  who  already  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  literature  as  an  appreciative  treatment  of 
some  of  the  more  :esthetic  phases,  by  a  writer  who  has  a  broad 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and  a  large  enthusiasm  for  it. 

K-vtiiarixe  More  Cochran 

Horace  Mavn  Sciiooi. 

New  York 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Meeting  of  ^  meeting  of  the  Association  of  History 

History  Teachers’  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  ^Maryland, 
Association  Jdiiladelphia,  March  ii  and  u,  is  of 

interest  because  of  tlie  suggestions  made  concerning  the  better 
articulation  of  college  and  secondary  school  work  in  history. 

It  is  natural  that  an  association  composed  of  teachers  of 
history  in  colleges  and  secondary  schools  should  clearly  and 
pointedly  set  forth  the  conditions  which  materially  affect  their 
work.  This  was  to  have  been  e.xpected.  d'hat  proposals  of  a 
constructive  nature  should  be  suggested  which  directly  and  in¬ 
directly  challenge  some  of  the  common  assumptions  upon 
which  their  work  is  supposed  to  be  based  is  at  least  worthy  of 
note. 


'I'he  conditions  portrayed  are  those  more  or  less  familiar  to 
everyone  well  informed  in  school  and  college  practices — the 
evil  effects  of  entrance  examinations  ui)on  the  character  of  the 
work  in  purely  jireparatory  schools  and  the  reflex  upon  the 
work  of  those  who  do  not  go  to  college ;  the  so-called  “  cram 
method,”  which  gives  neither  historical  training  nor  feeling; 
the  heterogeneous  information  and  training  of  the  average 
Freshman  class:  the  repetition  in  the  college  of  work  done  in 
the  secondary  school ;  etc. 

^\’ith  quite  the  candor  permitted  where  free  speech  is  desir¬ 
able,  the  colleges  were  accused  of  having  no  uniformity  either 
in  kind  of  historical  material  presented  to  classes,  or  in 
methods  of  work,  or  in  sequence  of  courses.  Their  courses 
were  said  to  be  framed  without  regard  to  previous  secondary- 
school  work  and  therefore  to  require  needless  and  undesirable 
repetition ;  their  methods  to  be  the  “  cast-off  clothing  ”  of  the 
universities.  In  fine,  it  was  contended  that  the  colleges  have 
set  for  themselves  no  ideal  such  as  they  have  fortunately  given 
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to  the  seccjiidary  schools.  There  is  a  touch  of  grim  humor  iu 
this  cry  of  **  Physician,  heal  thyself." 

Whether  or  no  uniformity  is  such  a  desideratum  as  was 
implied,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  college  men,  which  should  place  before  the  cad- 
leges  an  ideal,  would  he  (piite  as  effective  in  crystallizing  ideas 
and  practices  as  have  been  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of 
d'en  and  the  Committee  of  Seven. 

d'he  report  of  the  C'ommittee  of  Seven  on  “  History  in  the 
Schools  ”  received  due  recognition  for  the  impetus  which  it 
gave  to  the  study  of  historv  in  the  secondary  schcKils,  es]ie- 
cially  in  giving  history  .standing  and  "social  ])restige in  the 
curriculum  and  in  estahlishiug  an  ideal  toward  which  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  could  work.  Some  of  the  defects  which  lime 
has  disclosed  were  pointed  out.  It  extended  the  period  of 
time  to  be  gone  over  in  the  first  year  without  at  the  same  time 
clearly  designating  the  kind  of  historic  material  to  he  either 
retained  or  excluded.  The  net  result  was  an  immodiTaie 
amount  of  work  in  the  first  year,  when  the  .student  is  adajitiug 
himself  to  new  and  unusual  conditions.  L’ndoubtedly  the  re¬ 
port  has  been  interpreted  too  literally,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Professor  lla.skius,  and  not  sufficiently  according  to  the  ''])irit 
of  its  authors.  This  has  led  to  a  greater  quantity  of  work 
without  a  corresponding  gain  in  (|uality.  The  slight  refer¬ 
ences  to  methods,  and  the  n.'iture  of  these  references,  have  had 
the  jiractical  effect  of  emphasizing  uni\ersity  methods  without 
suggesting  those  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  secondary-school 
work.  It  did  not  give  .sufficient  time  to  the  study  of  imtdern 
history  nor  yet  emphasize  its  significance  to  every  student, 
whether  he  go  to  ci  >llege  or  not. 

It  was  assumed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven 
that  there  exists  a  direct  connection  between  the  work  of  the 
seconclary  school  and  the  college;  the  “two-year  limit’’  im¬ 
plies  the  same  thing.  The  nature  of  this  connection  has  never 
been  clearlv  pointed  out.  It  was  suggested  at  Philadelphia 
that  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  knowledge  as  of  methods 
of  work  and  attitude  toward  history.  The  fact  that  the  aver¬ 
age  college  professor  makes  but  little  use  of  the  facts  in  the 
historv  of  the  period  preceding  his  own,  and  that  the  marks  of 
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the  I'Yesliinan  class  do  not  seem  to  show  a  difference  due  to 
previous  kiajw  ledge,  might  seem  to  sustain  the  contention,  as 
well  as  to  indicate  that  the  two  courses  need  not  be  regarded 
as  a  unit. 

in  view  of  these  and  other  (lifficulties  and  conditions,  sev¬ 
eral  constructive  suggestions  were  presented  for  discussion  as 
a  possible  basis  for  working  out  the  relation  of  the  secondary 
.schools  and  colleges,  d'hey  were  pre.sented  in  the  various  re¬ 
ports  and  papers,  but  not  in  the  categorical  form  here  stated, 
l-'irst,  the  secc.nidary  school  and  college  course  in  history 
should  be  treated  as  a  single  unit.  Second,  the  secondary 
course  should  be  four  years  in  length  for  those  students  not 
going  to  college,  should  contain  fewer  topics,  but  accord  to  each 
a  more  detailed  treatment,  and  should  have  as  its  basis  for  study 
a  series  of  texts  graded  according  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
in  each  year  of  the  course.  'I'liird,  the  time  limit  of  two  years, 
which  re(|uires  that  the  subject  be  studied  in  class  within  two 
years  of  the  examination  date,  msually  im])osed  by  the  colleges, 
should  be  removed,  and  two  points  accepted  for  entraiice  to 
college  with  ancient  and  modern  historv  required  as  the  two. 
'This  would  afford  a  good  basis  for  college  work,  leave  the 
college  classes  with  more  uniform  knowledge,  afford  less  op- 
portunitv  for  re])etition  in  college  of  work  done  in  secondary 
schools,  and  not  interfere  with  the  four-year  course  of  the 
secondary  .scIkm)!.  h'ourth.  there  should  be  a  conscious  <lif- 
ferentiation  in  the  aim  of  the  work  in  secondary  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  and  imiversities.  h'ifth,  college  courses  in  history  should 
not  duplicate  the  work  of  the  secondary  .school;  thev  should 
ha\e  a  se(|ueiice  and  method  of  their  own.  Si.xth,  respon¬ 
sibility  for  daily  work  in  cf)llege  classes  should  be  main¬ 
tained. 

The  four-year  course  in  the  secondary  school  suggested  as 
a  basis  for  discussion  was:  first  year,  ancient  history  to  the 
great  German  migrations;  second  year,  mediaeval  and  modern 
history  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  third  year,  English  and 
American  history;  fourth  year,  modem  hi.story  from  about 
1760,  to  show  world  conditions  at  the  present  time.  The 
practical  difficulties  of  these  .suggestions  will  be  evident  at  a 
glance.  That  each  one  v.’as  deemed  worthy  of  support  by 
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men  regarded  as  both  good  historians  and  teachers  places 
them  aho\  e  mere  <liscussion  for  its  own  sake. 

The  most  im])ortant  and  fundamental  feature  of  this  course 
is  the  disappearance  of  intensive  study  as  such  in  any  one  year 
of  the  course  and  its  presence  in  every  year.  This  is  rendered 
possible  thru  the  selection  of  fewer  topics  for  study  in  each 
year  and  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  them ;  a  less  number  of 
to])ics.  Init  better  historical  content.  This  implies  texts  of  an 
entirely  dififerent  description  from  those  in  general  use,  gra¬ 
dation  of  texts,  and  methods  adapted  to  secure  new  results.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  association  in  New  York  next  year  the 
committee  will  present  its  elaborated  report. 


Professor  John  Dewey  of  the  Ihnversity  of 
and Chicago  is  being  widely  quoted  in  the 
_  public  prints  as  authority  for  the  following 

statement. 

Until  the  public-scliool  system  is  orji^anized  in  such  a  way  that  every 
teacher  has  some  regular  and  representative  way  in  which  he  or  she  can 
rej^ister  judj^ment  upon  matters  of  educational  importance,  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  this  judgment  will  somehow  affect  the  school  system,  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  present  systent  is  not,  from  the  internal  standpoint,  democratic, 
seems  to  be  justified.  Either  we  come  here  upon  some  fixed  and  inherent 
limitation  of  the  democratic  principle,  or  else  we  find  in  this  fact  an  obvious 
discrepancy  between  the  conduct  of  the  school  and  the  conduct  of  social 
life — a  discrepancy  so  great  as  to  demand  immediate  and  persistent  effort 
at  reform. 

This  seems  to  us  to  indicate  so  serious  a  confusion  of 
thought  on  a  matter  of  fundamental  principle  that  it  ought  not 
to  pass  without  notice.  The  assumption  is  that  a  school  system 
is  not  democratic  unless  it  is  controlled  in  .some  way  or  other 
by  the  teaching  force.  The  very  obvious  fallacy  in  this 
assumption  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  .school  system  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  teachers  and  does  not  exist  for  the  teachers;  it 
belongs  to  the  public  and  exi.sts  for  the  public.  Tf.  therefore, 
it  is  organized  and  controlled  in  a  way  which  rests  upon  the 
I)ublic  will,  and  derives  its  authority  from  the  public  will, 
whatever  may  be  its  specific  form,  it  is  democratically  con¬ 
trolled.  One  of  the  most  astoni.shing  illusions  of  .American 
political  life  is  the  one  which  leads  some  persons  to  believe  that 
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iniljlic  policy  sIkjuIcI  ])e  controlled  by  the  civil  servants  who  are 
engaged  to  carry  it  out.  This  illusion  would  give  large 
authority  to  the  wishes  of  the  police  force  in  matters  of  police 
legislation  and  administration;  and  it  is  the  same  illusion  which 
would  turn  over  the  control  of  the  educational  system  to  the 
teaching  body. 

It  is  wholly  illogical  and  confusing  to  use  the  words 
“  democracy  ''  and  “  democratic  ”  as  they  are  used  in  the  above 
statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Dewey.  Perhaps  it  would  not  he 
worth  while  to  call  attention  to  this  confusion  of  thought  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  he  rather  widespread. 

.\  careful  sudy  of  Aristotle’s  Politics  and  of  the  development 
of  modern  governmental  forms  would  lead  to  a  ])roper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  ‘‘  democracy  ”  and 
“  democratic  ”  and  would  bring  to  an  end  the  extraordinary 
misuse  of  those  terms  now  so  common.  When  the  meaning  of 
the  words  “  democratic  ’’  and  “  democracy  "  comes  to  he  fully 
understood,  it  will  he  clearly  seen  that  it  is  just  as  demo¬ 
cratic  to  have  the  public  will  exercised,  either  by  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  acting  under  constitutional  and  statutory  limitations, — 
provided  that  individual  is  responsible  to  the  public  and  is 
chosen  by  machinery  which  in  turn  rests  upon  the  public  will 
as  its  foundation, — as  it  is  to  have  the  entire  public  endeavor 
to  execute  their  will  cii  masse.  And  experience  shows  that  the 
former  method  is  infinitely  the  more  efficient  and  the  wiser. 
The  greatest  danger  of  democracy  is  that  ochlocracy  shall  be 
mistaken  for  it. 


